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Illustrative Materials and Suggestions for 


The Teac 


HE teacher who is fortified with 
years of previous experience in 


the classroom or who has had actual 
practice in the commercial field will have 
no difficulty in summoning to her aid a 
vast quanity of illustrative materials for 
the teaching of Home Furnishing, or 
Interior Decoration. But the instructor 
who is asked suddenly to add this sub- 
ject to her duties, and who has only 
superficially gained facts through the 
reading of a few books, will soon find 
much difficulty in enlivening her discus- 
sions with practical illustrative aids. This 
is particularly true if she is so located 
that she cannot have access to the helps 
that every city offers. 

Books are a poor substitute for actual 
commercial experience in such work. 
Even college courses rarely supply such 
functional information as the trial and 
error method, gained in studios, stores, 
manufacturing There are, 
however, various methods of overcoming 


concerns, 


this deficiency, on the teacher’s part. One 
of the most effective of these is illustra- 
tive materials. 

The purpose of this article is to sug- 
gest various ways of building up a sup- 
ply of such value, that once the teacher 
has started upon this new way she will 
he amazed at the inadequacy of her pre- 
vious equipment. 

Since it is generally the case, it will 
be presumed here that the annual school 
or college budget allows her less than a 
sensible working minimum for adequate, 
modern teaching. Budget boards rarely 
consider such things as fabrics, pictures, 
wallpapers, of any definite value to the 
teacher. 

Whether the course is given in a high 
school, junior college, four year college 
or university, the same materials as are 
here noted are necessary. The more 
complete the course is, the greater is the 
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amount of help needed. To keep abreast 
of such things the teacher must con- 
stantly look through many, since she 
cannot read all, of such magazines as 
the well known /louse & Garden, Home 
& Garden, Ioman’s Home Companion, 
Alrts & Decoration. Not so well known 
but equally valuable are The Interior 
Decorator’s Digest, Building Age, Fur 
niture Age, Dry Goods Economist, ete. 


Advertisements 

The advertising sections are particu- 
larly valuable since they generally are 
splendidly illustrated and give the names 
and some words of description of many 
new articles and materials. Do not miss 
the announcements of building supply 
companies, metal manufacturers, glass 
works, textile mills and of course the 
furniture and furnishing industries. 
From such magazines, in addition to in- 
formation on new ideas and materials 
gained through the text, she may obtain 
pictures both in black and white and 
color, floor plans, and designs for deco 
rative purposes. 

Since it is impossible to buy all these 
each month, one should keep in touch 
with used magazine and book stores 
where these may be purchased for five 
or ten cents per copy, a month old. 
Pages should be torn out roughly and 
piled up for a problem to be discussed 
later. 

Filing Systems 

Nothing more can be said wntil the 
importance of the filing cabinet is 
stressed. These, large enough for maga- 
zine pages (generally size 11 x 14”), are 
made of heavy cardboard on a metal 
framework, and cost about $2.50 for a 


her of Home Furnishing 


drawer 25 inches long. They are rea 
sonably serviceable, though, of course, 
wood and steel cabinets—a real luxury 
are the best. These must all be equipped 
with alphabetically tabulated cards (Ox- 
ford vertical file guides—letter — size, 
heavy manila) for separating pictures. 
These cases can be piled one on top of 
the other, though for the cardboard ones 
a rack holding each one, separately, 
above the other, prevents their weight 
from destroying the lower ones 

Before the filing cabinets are of real 
value, one must have a supply of any 
of the following: First and preferable, 
light weight cardboard stock, purchased 
1000 at a time and 9'% by 11 inches in 
size, costing about $3.00 per 1000. Sec 
ond: manila folders, with filing tabular 
edges or plain, size 9 by 11 inches, cost 
about 2!2c each or $5.00 per 500. Third: 
manila envelopes costing about $11.00 
per 500 
size about 10 by 12 inches, cost about 
$1.70. 


Fourth: large size bill folds, 


These are by far the least d 
sirable. They cannot effectively bear the 


weight of many pictures 


Method of Mounting 


Use Cico paste or rubber cement 
Never paste generally over the back of 
the picture as it warps the picture, pat 
ticularly when subjected to the heat of 
a lantern. Use an area of paste about 
the size of a small finger nail in each 
When the lower 


two corners are left unpasted the pic 


of the four corners 


tures fold and tear in filing and roll up 
from the lantern heat. If the pictures 
are mounted so that the top and _ side 
margins are even, the effect is more ar- 
Never 


mount on heavy or colored stock. Never 


tistic than any other method. 


place more than one picture on a page 
unless they are as small as 3 by 4 inches; 
gene rally 


pictures shorter than this 
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should be avoided. In case they are 
used, group subjects which are of the 
same type, such as Windsor chairs, or 
corner windows, or fireplace accessories. 
It seems needless to say that pictures 
must only be mounted on one side of a 
card. 
The Lantern 


The rest of the equipment necessary 
is an opaque lantern—such as Bausch & 
listed as L R M 18, costing 
both 
materials. For lan- 


Lomb, 
$120.00 for 
slides and 
tern slides only, use B D T 
$70.00. It will also take the miniature 
Lanterns of all sizes and 


one that uses glass 
opaque 


12 costing 


camera film. 
prices are available but this one is highly 
efficient. Always insist (if you can) on 
a lantern with an electric fan, as other- 
wise one’s pictures may be scorched, 
though not when used by one experienced 
in operation of a lantern. Get 15 feet 
of cord, at least. A roll screen for the 
wall is desirable unless your walls are 
The use of such a 
effective 


smooth and white. 
lantern is indispensable for 
work. The 


dark for showing pictures, fabrics, etc. 


room must be absolutely 
For use of slides the room need be only 
Slides 
tween 50 cents and one dollar each; they 


semi-dark. generally cost be- 
can be made from magazine pictures o1 
those in books. Since colored slides are 
very expensive (at least $1.00 each), col- 


ored pictures from magazines are far 
more desirable, as in a good balloptican 
they reproduce excellently if your room 


is very dark. 


Classification of Pictures 


Unless you use some definite system 
for classifying and segregating your pic 
tures, much time will be wasted in sort- 
One that the 


writer developed to facilitate the rapid 


ing them over. system 


work necessary in preparing lectures in 


Interior Decoration for many summer 


sessions, is to make a color classification, 
containing as many color combinations 
(blue and red, blue and yellow, blue and 
green, etc.) as there are subjects to be 
classified (corner groups, draperies, fire- 
places, bathrooms, etc.). In the upper 
right hand corner of each card paint a 
swatch of two colors (this can be done 
very quickly by laying the cards on a 
table, overlapping one another and paint 


ing a band down the entire group) 


kven though your mounted pictures be 
come hopelessly mixed (as they will), 
assistant can 


Slides can be 


any untrained select pic- 
tures by these color aids 
work 


similarly classified. Over one’s 


table will ‘be placed a color-index for 
the different 
Period Details 


urniture can hardly be 


subjects 

The course in period 

taught without 

a great number of illustrations of period 
* This magazine may now sometimes be found 


in secondhand bookstores, or in furniture stores. 
Its text is as valuable as its fine reproductions. 
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styles and characteristic motifs. It is 
an easy matter to gather these illustra- 
tions from the advertising pages of the 
above-mentioned magazines. It is al- 
ways better to show individual pieces of 
furniture in this course, than groups. If 
one can find old copies of Good Furni- 
ture (Grand Rapids, Mich.),* a maga- 
zine no longer published, he will have a 
mine of illustrative material. A clever 
student can enlarge period details in ink 
on the regulation (914” x 11”) cardboard. 
It can be done by projecting the details 
white paper with your 
balloptican and drawing them with pen- 
cil. Later ink them in. 

Mounted Fabrics ——Fabrics suitable for 
home furnishing schemes are important 
and so expensive to buy that the teacher 
must find other ways to acquire them. 
Every town or city of any size has sev- 


on sheets of 


eral drapery shops or furniture stores 
with drapery departments. If properly 
approached, such departments will give 
their cuttings for the building of a col- 
lection. Usually a great number of sam- 
ples—& x 10 inches or so—may be cut 
from the scraps. Mount them on the 
regulation size (91%4” x 11”) cardboard. 
Write the name of the fabric on the 
lower left hand corner, use the color tab 
classification plan, and one has an in- 
valuable collection. Even the small cut- 
tings can be used by students for making 
texture and color ensembles. 

Wallpaper and Floor Covering Sam- 
ples —Wallpaper stores are always will- 
ing to give a department their last year’s 
books of Since these are 
heavy and unwieldy, it is well to take 
the staples out of the book and separate 


wallpapers. 


the sheets. Select characteristic patterns, 
place them on sheets of the coarse so- 
called paper, cut about two 
inches longer than the wallpaper. Turn 
the added length over the top of the 


butcher’s 


sheet of wallpaper and staple it to the 
wallpaper. Punch two holes in the top 
of the sheet and on your wall or display 
rack have two nails placed to fit these 
holes. 
Samples of floor coverings may be 
similarly obtained. Sew a plain tag to 
each, bearing trade name, type of car- 
samples should be 


pet, price. These 


about 12 x 24 inches. Linoleum samples 


are also needed. 


Display Rack 


To display a decorative ensemble 
properly the instructor should assemble 
samples of wallpaper, carpet, drapery, 
woodwork or a color for the woodwork. 

\ rack can easily be made by having 
a piece of celotex about 2 x 4 feet in 
size mounted on two front legs and sup- 
long 
braced by two supports. Then the fabric 


thumb-tacked to the Celotex and 


ported in the rear by two legs, 


can be 


shown in an inclined position, to the 


class. 


The carpet is placed on the floor, the 
drapery at the side of the wallpaper and 
the student is then able to visualize the 
room ensemble. Of course such a frame- 
work can be made as elaborate as pos- 
sible, even to the extent of having side 
wings and a long, shaded, tubular light 
at the top. 

After this has been demonstrated by 
the instructor the student should be 
given the problem of making a lay-out 
of such textural items as wallpaper, car- 
pet, drapery material, curtaining, wood- 
work, upholstery fabrics. Care should 
be taken to maintain similar proportions 
in the sizes of the samples as will exist 
in the actual room. Such an ensemble 
can be made on one cardboard and the 
student’s taste in the combination of 
textures, colors, patterns, as well as. his 
ability to present these things in a pleas- 
ingly balanced and yet varied arrange- 
ment, will be tested. 

Wallpaper Cut-outs—To give the stu- 
dent excellent practice in the choice and 
selection of wallpapers, ask him to select 
a colored reproduction of a room from 
a magazine. Mount this on a piece of 
thin, stiff cardboard. Then show him 
how, with a very sharp knife, to cut 
away the walls, allowing the silhouetted 
furniture to remain. ‘Then select vari- 
ous types of wallpapers, cut as large as 
the cardboard. When placed behind the 
cut-out, one at a time, he will be able 
to get the effect of different backgrounds. 


Study of Masses*; Renderings 


To instill in the student a feeling for 
the relationship between wall and fur- 
niture, and the importance of related 
masses, show him how, with tan or dark 
washes, to make areas of color against 
each of the scaled-off walls of the room 

really a presentation of the furniture 
in the form of silhouettes. He can do 
this on actual wallpaper sometimes. This 
precedes the making of actual maquettes, 
in which furniture is drawn, free-hand, 
Avoid 


This proces: 


but in scale, against each wall. 
all but the simplest details. 
should of course be preceded by the 
drawing of a measured floor plan of the 
furniture 
also to scale, shown on the plan. When 
the four walls in flat renderings are lifted 
floor 


room, with the areas of the 


up around the plan the sample 
room, in color, is produced. For the 
furniture to be used in the center of the 
room use pieces of cardboard, shaped 
like seating furniture and covered in 
actual upholstery textiles. The writer 
has found this practice far more effective 
and more adaptable to the average class 
than meticulously rendering, with great 
detail, and in perspective, the various 


(Continued on page 94) 


* Though the above suggestions might be 
classified as methods, the best results may be 
saved for illustration purposes and so are in- 
cluded in this paper, 
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DEANS STUDY DEMOCRACY 


By Mary Margaret Lynch 


Quarryville, Penna. 


SPENT two days in meeting and 
t talking to more than one hundred 
women who lead double lives.  Per- 
fectly respectable lives, too! Though 
there are times when they are slightly 
bewildered. For these women are the 
human element, the connecting link be- 
tween the impersonal thing called edu- 
cation and the girls who attend school 
to acquire it. 

“Deans of Women” is the dignified 
title given to these guiders of destiny. 
I expected to find them a formidable 
group, a group who showed the weight 
of responsibility. So I was delightfully 
surprised to discover that the attractive 
hats (brown with feather and blue with 
feather) adorning the equally attractive 
young women who occupied the seat 
ahead of mine on the train ride to Har- 
risburg, were the hats of delegates to 
this conference of Deans of Women of 


Colleges and Secondary Schools in the , 


State of Pennsylvania. 

The lobby of the Penn-Harris Hotel 
was filled with other women wearing at- 
tractive hats. They were a friendly, in- 
formal group. Most of them seemed 
to know each other and by the time the 
elevator reached the seventh floor, where 
we were to register, even the strangers in 
the car had given their names and the 
schools where they did their deaning. 
Some of them came from colleges, some 
of them from high schools. The col- 
leges might be great city institutions like 
the University of Pittsburgh, housed in 
a skyscraper, or small sectarian women’s 
colleges. The high school deans came 
from city schools, too, where in some 
cases they had complete responsibility 
for scheduling the program for every 
girl student. Other high school deans 
were class room teachers who had been 
given the additional duty of acting as 
advisor to girls because of a special 
quality of understanding and tactful in 
Many 


advisors in this last group were the home 


fluence they were able to exert. 


economics teachers in their respective 
schools, and the stories they had to tell 
were both amusing and amazing. 

One of them said that her worried 
Principal sent her a note which had been 
forwarded to the school office by a girl's 
mother. It read, “I am worried about 
J—~s morals. Can you do something 
to help her?” After spending a whole 
evening trying to think of a way in 
Which she might diplomatically investi 
gate the situation, the case was solved 
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by J—— herself, who came to the 
teacher the next morning and asked if 
her mother’s note, requesting help to im- 
prove her marks, had arrived! 

The theme of the Harrisburg conven- 
tion was “Education For Democratic 
Living,” and the program and the speak- 
ers were chosen to point out ways and 
means by which those of us who are 
concerned with the training of young 
people, can better help them to prepare 
themselves for living in a_ changing 
world. Have you ever attended a series 
of meetings where speaker after speaker 
emphasized the same points as impor- 
tant, came to the same conclusions, made 
similar pleas for your help for a com- 
mon good; yet had no previous knowl- 
edge of the other talks? 
lent way to have an impression driven 


It is an excel- 


home. 
on most of the talks made at that con- 


I copied page after page of notes 


vention and each of them seemed to me 
to be making a stronger plea than the 
one before for those intangibles which 
Home Economics, of all courses given in 
the average school, is best prepared to 
offer. They talked about such things as 
“the crying need for education for fam- 
ily life” and “the necessity for the school 
and the college to take over those duties 
which the home, wilfully or 
sciously has, in many cases, ceased to 


uncon- 
carry out.” Many of these speakers 
were not thinking of Home Economics 
when they made their talks, perhaps be- 
cause they did not fully realize the scope 
of its training. But those speakers whom 
| approached were generous in praise 
of Home Economics courses as a help- 
ful influence in solving the problems and 
situations which they had discussed. 

I should like to tell you more about 
these people and their interests, so that 
you may better understand the goals 
toward which they strive. Let’s take 
Alice Hanson first. Miss Hanson is an 
interesting person in her own right but 
to many of the women attending the 
conference, she was most important in 
her official capacity as a National Office 
Representative and former Educational 
Director of a division of the Textile 
Worker’s Organizing Committee. A rep 
resentative of a labor union! What 
would she look like? Well, she was short 
and had the briskly pleasant manner you 
would be likely to associate with a per 
son who is alive to the world and not a 
victim of chronic intellectual anaemia 
She was not startling in speech or ap 
pearance. She didn’t produce pickets 
from pockets, nor did she threaten to 
\ former school teacher and Y. W. ¢ 
\. Secretary just wouldn't! She did 
draw a vivid picture of women in indus- 


Dr. Alice Keliher 
School of Education 


New York University 


try, women who must try to make homes 
for their families under the most difh 
cult conditions, women who must try to 
create those homes without any training 
which might enable them to make the 
most of what little they have. She asked 
that girls now in school be given a more 
adequate preparation for both industrial 
cooperation and family life. It is interest 
ing to note that Miss Hanson said the 
labor unions were themselves trying to 


workers’ wives, 


organize classes for 
classes taught by home demonstration 
agents, Y. W. C. A. secretaries and social 
workers in industrial sections, and by 
qualified leaders in the labor movement 
She did not, however, know of any labor 
organization which employed a full time 
home economist to assist its members, 
Miss Hanson’s topic was “The Ke 
sponsibilities of the School for Training 
in Citizenship the Future Worker.” You 
can understand that she would include 
many things beyond the responsibility of 
the school to train the citizens of future 
homes, but she did bring out the fact 
that this background was of great im 
portance. One statement which arrested 
my attention was her remark that 
schools should not train for a spe 
cific industrial occupation where the field 
may even now be overcrowded or where 
a technical improvement may wipe out 
employment overnight. The school should 
train for a satisfactory life 
The next speaker whom I should like 
you to mect, was also a woman—and 
again, a woman with a purpose Alice 
(Continued on page 90) 





C. 3S. R. A:: 


An Experiment 


By Mabel Stanford 


Chaffey Junior College 
Ontario, California 


66 HAFFEY Social Recovery \ct” 
® and its successful completion of 
a month’s activity at Chaffey Union High 
School marked the first development of 
this kind on a school-wide scale among 
the 1600 students on the campus. This 
program was carried out by the teach- 
ers and students of the social arts 
classes, the home economics department, 
the freshman social living classes, the 
dean of girls and the Girls League. 
Interest of the student body was 
aroused in the campaign through posters, 
articles in the school paper, and bulletin 
initials, “C. S. 
R. A.” for some time before revealing 


notices advertising the 


the intended meaning. The Girls League 
making 
short 


promoted this experiment by 


placards and signs and _ writing 
verses telling the purpose of the cam- 
paign Members of the 


presented programs during advisory pe- 


League also 


riods and, finally, a fashion show for 
the entire Girls League. 

The home economics department fac- 
ulty who assisted in this etiquette proj- 
Miss Lois Kent, who co- 
efforts of the 
Miss Lillian Graves, who worked 
Miss Adda 
Frank, in 


ect included 
ordinated the various 
groups; 
with the social arts classes; 


Middleton and Mrs. Marie 


charge of the fashion show. 
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Two well dressed high school girls. 


Two members of the social arts 
classes originated the idea which was 
designed to make the students courtesy 
conscious. They hoped it would have a 
lasting effect on the conduct of students 
in the halls, on the campus and at school 
social functions. The program accom- 
plished much of its purpose through a 
preliminary campaign. 

During this time the dean of girls 
spoke to clubs on the subject of etiquette 
and behavior. On the morning of the 
fashion show, the boys met in their ad- 
visory periods and answered and dis- 
cussed a questionnaire which focused 
their attention upon important points of 
etiquette. 

Social living classes of freshmen spent 
no specific time upon this activity as eti- 
quette is incorporated as a vertical unit 
of their class study during the year. The 
first subject which they discuss is that of 
introductions and of correct manners at 
teas since class teas are important events 
at the beginning of each school year. 
Before the holidays they learn to express 
gracious appreciation for gifts. 

Some of the verses used in the morn- 
ing bulletins include the following: 


Soy, boy, take off your hat 

Whether she’s lean or whether she’s 
fat. 

She may have a way that’ll win her 
fame 

And then you would hide your face 
in shame. 


The class room is such an interesting 
place 


In Courtesy 


\nd it would be in every case 

If the girls would refrain from apply- 
ing their beauty 

Just trying to be the class room cutie. 

Let’s curb this error without delay 

By joining the C. S. R. A. 


A smile costs nothing but creates much 

Never try to flirt or you'll get in 
Dutch. 

When coming up the steps don’t hold 
your head too high, 

But with a smile greet your friends 
who are passing by. 
And last but not least I 
more thing to say, 
You'll know more about it if you join 

te C. Sik, 


have one 


“Cunning Sinners Regret Arts,” “Cour- 
tesy Should Rule All,” were some of the 
suggested solutions to the puzzle of C. 
Se meaning of 
“Chaffey Social Recovery Act” was re- 


before the real 


vealed. 

Climax of the activity was the fashion 
show, which stressed, not the latest in 
styles, although a few fall models were 
shown, but the contrast between appro- 
priate and inappropriate dresses for va- 
rious occasions. The show outlined the 
daily routine of the average girl from 
the time she awoke until she went to bed. 
At the rear of the stage was a gigantic 
clock whose hands moved to show the 
times for each costume to be worn. 

The show opened with the entrance of 
two girls, one sloppily dressed for break- 
fast in a pair of pajamas and bedroom 
Miss 


wore a simple wash dress. 


slippers, with her hair in curlers. 
, 


“Appropriate’ 
It was shown that a velvet dress which 
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was extremely smart at a tea was as 
out of place on the high school 
campus as was the mannish_ shirt 
and sweater at the afternoon func- 
tion. The final conclusion to be 
drawn from the show was that “the 
time and the place” were just as im- 
portant considerations as “the girl” 
for the style-wise miss. 

While the fashion show was going 
on the boys were discussing the fol- 
lowing questionnaire: 


A GENTLEMAN Is ALWAYS CouRTEOUS 
A Stssy ts FREQUENTLY AFRAID 
TO BE COURTEOUS. 

A Few Do Nor Know Any BETTER. 
To check upon on yourself, and 
for your own information only, an- 
swer the following questions. The 
more questions you honestly answer 
with “yes,” the higher is your cour- 

tesy rate. 
I. Do I respect my parents? 
a) Do I respect their opinions? 
I]. Do I respect girls? 
a) Am I courteous on_ the 
campus ? 
b) Am I courteous off the 
campus ? 
c) Do I respect the opinions and 
wishes of girls? 
II. Do I follow my own convic- 
tions? 


a) Do I choose the right compan- 


ions? 


Appropriate for the beach but a little conspicu- 


ous on the street. 
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Ready for a formal dance but out of place at a 


movie. 


b) If in a group, can | stand up for 
my own ideals though they may 
differ from the ideas of others? 

IV. Do I criticize myself be- 
fore criticizing others ? 
b) Am I as good a loser 

as a winner? 

V. Do I use good judgment 

and common sense? 
a) Do I dress properly 
for dates? 

b) Do I use my manners 
to advantage at 
school ? 

c) Do I accept sugges- 
tions from big broth- 
ers and sisters? 

Do I do tasks without 
grumble or fuss? 

a) Do I try to obey 
teachers and parents? 

VII. Does bus conduct mean 

something to me? 

a) Do I respect my bus 
driver ? 

b) Do I act my age? 

VIII. Do I observe special 

courtesies ? 

a) Do I keep hands off? 

b) Do I go to the door 
instead of honking 
my horn? 
Do I help girls (old- 
er women, too) with 
their wraps? 

d) Do I stand aside to 
let girls pass? 


e) Do I open the car- 


door for girls? 

f) Do I put lunch papers and 
sacks in containers provided 
for them? 

g) In a crowd do I include 
everyone in my conversation ? 

h) Do I offer a girl my chair, 
or place on the bus, if there 
isn’t another? 

Do I try to improve my person 
ality? 

a) Does my reading make me a 
good companion? 

b) Am I a good conversatiot 
alist ? 

Am I satisfied with my table 
manners ? 

a) Do I enjoy my meals, or is 
eating just a habit? 

b) Do I help with the conversa 
tion at meal times? 

c) Do I eat what is served me? 

d) Do I[ open my napkin in my 
lap half way? 

e) Do I know the duties 
host on all occasions? 

f) Do I get to meals on time? 

Ido I take my manners with me? 

a) Am la loyal rooter at the 
games? 

b) Am I well-mannered down 
town? 

Do I take part in my club meet 


ings ? 


Am | a valuable addition to my 


classes ? 


Warmly and smartly attired for 


winter fun. 





WPA Demonstration Home Teaches Utility and 
Neatness to the Needy 


REATING appreciation for more 
decorative interiors and showing 
poor and needy families how to refur- 
nish and redecorate the interiors of 
their dwellings with furniture made out 
of scrap lumber, and curtains, table- 
cloths and bedspreads made out of tow- 
sack, or burlap is a vital part of the 
education that is being brought to hun- 
dreds of families in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, by the Education Division of 
the Works Progress Administration. 
Typical of many of these needy fami- 
lies is the three or four room dwelling 
where a family of eight or nine per- 
sons crowd together among a few old, 
decrepit chairs, a couple of beds, a box 
or two, and perhaps an old table. The 
iron beds have the paint chipped com- 
pletely off, an old dirty grey cloth serves 


(Right) Cabinet maker 

saws wood to desired 

size while another turns 
out work on lathe. 


(Below) A _ class in 
homemaking is held for 
young and old. Here 
women are_ taught 
methods of beautifying 
their homes by a WPA 
instructor. Instructor is 
explaining to women 
the proper way to hang 
curtains, selection of 
materials, etc. 


as the bedspread, the rickety cane bot- 
tom chairs are more a hazard than a 
comfort, and the walls are covered with 
the favorite decorations, namely, thirty 
or forty calendars of very lurid hue, 
or a picture or two of a dead baby 
in a coffin surrounded with flowers. 
The above description is not an ex- 
aggeration. And what is more, it is 
very difficult to get the people to part 
with their collection of “old master” 
calendars. These pictures cover every- 
thing from the “Fishing Boy” to “Sally 
Bathing Among the Water Lilies.” 
Seemingly sensing the drabness of their 
surroundings they hang onto these bits 
of color in desperation. This very pen- 
chant for collecting the bright calendars 
shows that they do have a desire for 
something decorative, that they do wish 


to relieve the drabness of their sur- 
roundings. Looked at from this angle, 
the thirty or forty calendars on the 
walls compose a very wistful sight, but 
also a very hopeful one. 

To show what could be done with 
very little and to have a model demon- 
stration home where classes or any 
one interested could meet, WPA edu- 
cation leaders in Charlotte took over 
four small rooms in the North Char- 
lotte Community Center and furnished 
it completely for thirty dollars. This 
model demonstration home was made 
adaptable to the housing of eight or 
nine, as most of the homes of those 
who would be interested would house 
about that number. 

Everything was made practicable and 
useful to the actual situations in the 

community. Knowing 
that most of the 
women who would be 
interested, and who 
needed such educa- 
tion, had to meet a 
crowded condition in 
their own homes, and 
that this crowding 
could not be over- 
come (that the home 
only could be cleaned 
up, decorated, and the 
space they had used 
more efficiently, and 
also that all of this 
had to be done at 
practically no cost) 
the model home was 
made to fit exactly 
such circumstances. 
The furniture was 
made, by a Negro 
manual training class, out of scrap lum- 
ber. Curtains, tablecloths, bedspreads 
and other coverings were sewn and 
dyed by the Hill St. Center sewing 
group. For the most part these were 
made from burlap or “unbleached do- 
mestic.” 

While the demonstration home con- 
sists of only four rooms, everything 
in it is extremely functional and used 
for as many purposes as possible. It 
is designed to give as much individuality 
as is possible to the persons that live 
in such a home. Stressed is the idea 
that each individual in the family should 
have some privacy, some place to keep 
his or her own possessions separate 
from those of the other members of 
the family. Consequently chairs and 
benches are storage chests as well. 

Of course while the floor plan or de- 
sign of the model home cannot be fol- 





lowed exactly, and it is not adaptive to 
every situation, the ideas of the whole 
and the ideas and arrangement of each 
room can be. The front room con- 
tains a day bed or narrow bed for the 
elder daughter. This room is also used 
during the day as a sitting room or 
living room, and contains a few chairs 
and other necessities for that purpose. 
Visitors may be entertained here. The 
curtains are made of burlap and dyed 
in a dark color. They have the ap- 
pearance of drapes and are heavy enough 
to be drawn together. On the walls 
are flower print pictures that have been 
cut from magazines or purchased at a 
low price, pasted on cardboard and shel- 
lacked over. There are two or three 
of these pictures, as the room is used 
to suggest that the walls should not 
be a picture gallery. 

The second room is a boys’ room. A 
double deck ‘bed stands against one wall. 
A picture of a ship is on the opposite 
wall. A chest for the 
storing of clothes and a * 
chair are the only other © 
furnishings. The room 
is small, as it naturally 
would be in the poorer 
homes, and is designed 
to simulate a cabin on a 
ship. The beds, one 
decked over the other 
were made from scrap 
lumber, the springs are 
of heavy window screen, 
doubled and _— securely 
tacked down. The bed 
covers are again burlap, 
dyed a dark purple, as ~ 
are the curtains. This ; 
dark purple against the 
dark brown stain of the 
beds is very attractive. 

The _ back 
contains a large bed, 
really a trundle bed. A 
second lower bed rolls out from beneath 


bedroom 


the upper. This room is designed to pro- 
vide sleeping quarters for the husband 
and wife, as well as two or three small- 
er children. The room also contains a 
large chest of drawers, made from scrap 
lumber. A spread made from. un- 
bleached domestic carrying a tufted de- 
sign adorns the bed, and can be very 
easily duplicated. Curtains here are 
similar to the other rooms. 

The combination kitchen and dining 
room is perhaps the most functional and 
original of all the rooms. It contains 
a long table of the picnic type. The 
seats or benches, one long one on each 
side, are also chests, adapted for the 
storing of linens, canned goods or what 
not. A kitchen cabinet sits back along 
one wall. 
to any kitchen cabinet, is also made of 
scrap lumber. Curtains in the dining 
room are of unbleached domestic. The 
tablecloth and napkins are of burlap in 


This, more or less similar 
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the natural color. 
material is bound about two inches 
from the border, and the border is then 
left frayed or fringed. After laun- 
dering the material assumes a_ very 
attractive light brown or yellow. 

The possibilities in the use of this 
burlap or tow-sack are varied. Usually 
dyed in dark or pastel colors, it takes 
any color very well, and resembles 
monk-cloth or heavy damask or any 
other heavy expensive material. It is 
washable and extremely durable. If 
left in its natural color after washing 
it looks almost like heavy unbleached 
linen. 

Classes meet in the model home and 
instructions are given to people who 
can not afford to buy furniture, on how 
to make these various pieces of furni 
ture, and how to make the curtains, 
tablecloths, bedspreads and other cloth 
coverings. Instructions in dyeing these 
materials in various colors and the as- 


In making these the 


(Above) Cabinet makers 
assemble a chair. 


(Left) The furniture is 

varnished and stored to 

await distribution among 
needy. 


(All photographs cour- 
tesy of Works Progress 
Administration) 


sociation of colors and so on are given 
Guides on dimensions and techniques are 
given along with the instructions, so 
that they may duplicate as near as 
possible the pieces they want They 
are shown how it is possible to take 
some scrap lumber, old boxes, practically 
anything, and remake this into a func- 
tional and attractive piece of furniture 

In getting over the idea of home 
beautification and interior decoration 
many of the various home magazines 
are used to show arrangement, the use 
of materials, and color combinations 
Sometimes the men and women are 
taught how to duplicate in part many 
of the pieces of furniture that appear 
pictured in these magazines, by using 
scrap lumber The home-making sec 
tions of these magazines, with their in 
structions on how to make various 
pieces of furniture, especially combina 
tion pieces, are used to advantage 


(Continued on page 92) 





Progressive Home Economics at 
Lawrence High School 


By Anabel Parker McCann 
New York City 


HE teaching of home economics as 
viewed by officials in charge at the 
Long Island High School of the Incor- 
porated village of Lawrence, Cedarhurst 
and Inwood, of which Lawrence V. 
Dodd is Superintendent of Schools, 
means inculcating standards among boys 
and girls for practically every activity 
originating in home life. It means too, 
concrete demonstrations of  accepte.l 
methods of carrying on these activities 
with the students themselves as demon- 
strators, whether it is planning a new 
house, preparing a family breakfast, 
making a layette, bathing a baby or a 
bed-ridden invalid, taking out insurance, 
placing a mortgage, testing fabrics, or 
knowing how to be a gracious host or 
hostess. A visitor to this school come: 
away with the conviction that here is a 
high school whose officials feel that aca- 
demic training of the most progressive 
type is inauequate as an educational pro- 
gram unless it is correlated with activi- 
ties that help develop the social atti- 
tudes and skills that make for happier 
and more successful home living. 
Specialists in the home economics field 
who have observcd the homemaking 
classes at the Lawrence High School, 
under the principalship of Mr. C. C. 
MacDonald, are understood to feel that 
the techniques developed by Miss Wini- 
fred E. Sloane, head of the Homemaking 
Department, are not only in the fore- 
front of educational progress, but that 
they actually demonstrate the many pos- 
sibilities of home economics in public 
school education. 
The physical equipment of this school 
-described in) Practica Home Eco- 
nomics, March, 1937—is all that heart 
could wish. The building is only three 
years old, architecturally beautiful and 
possessed of most every up-to-the-min- 
ute teaching device, including a_ broad- 
casting service from the principal’s of- 
fice. The Home Economics Department 
has a practice apartment, planned and 
furnished by Miss Sloane, and the kitch- 
ens and cafeteria have the latest modern 
equipment for their successful operation. 
But the foremost interest of any visitor 
will probably center on the original 
methods that Miss Sloane and her asso- 
ciates have developed and the every- 
where evident student attitudes that these 
methods have built up. Outstanding is 
the interest among boys in all phases of 
home economics and the sense of citizen 
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Winifred E. Sloane 
Head of Homemaking Department 


ship responsibility that has grown out 
of this interest. This has become a po- 
tent factor in lessening need for disci- 
plinary measures. “Responsibility and 
awareness,” Miss Sloane points out, “are 
placed within the student himself.” This 
statement brings an understanding of the 
psychology that lies back of the very 
efficient work of the department. 

The observations made by a visitor to 
the school in a single day will serve to 
illustrate the way in which the home 
economics courses are carried on. As 
the visitor was ushered into the dining 
room of the practice house, an intriguing 
set-up was disclosed. The table was set 
for a party and four children, Bobbie, 
Jane, Dorothy and Anne, were eating ice 
cream and enjoying it as the student 
girls of Homemaking A stood about ob- 
serving them. The mothers of Jane and 
Dorothy (faculty wives) sat comfort- 
ably in the adjoining living room. The 
table had a green bordered cloth to 
match the green plates set in front of 
each little guest. And beside each plate 
was a crepe paper basket, orange in 
color, containing small candies. Jane 
was carrying on a lively conversation 
and asking questions. Miss Sloane ex- 
plained: 

“Each girl in the course is watching 
a special child and will make a report 
tomorrow on the reactions of that child. 
The girls made the paper baskets and 
filled them, made the ice cream and set 
the table. Each of them will know now 


just how to give a children’s party in 
her own home. They watch the child 
closely and are learning child psychology 
in this way. It is part of their course 
in home relationships. They will give a 
number of children’s parties through the 
year. Sometimes, we have a dozen chil- 
dren. After the ice cream, there is to 
be a funny frog film shown in the living 
room and-one of our teachers will make 
shadow pictures on the wall for the chil- 
dren—a dog, a bunnie, a squirrel, a 
spider, an alligator, a bear. The students 
may learn these simple social accom- 
plishments. Our community co-operates 
in ‘lending’ us children for these parties 
and our students think it is far more 
interesting to make ice cream and cake 
for real children rather than just to fol- 
low a recipe.” 

From the party, Miss Sloane led the 
way into a big room where five groups 
of absorbed boys, four in a group, were 
preparing five ‘breakfast menus in as 
many kitchen units. “They planned the 
menus,” she explained. “They started 
getting breakfast at 10:25 A.M. and at 
10:55 A.M. it will be ready to serve.” 


The tables had already been laid with 


sets of colored oil cloth or checked ging- 
ham—made by students, each group 
choosing colors of its liking. These boys 
began their work in the department by 
cooking a “trial and error” breakfast, 
each selecting his own menu and taking 
criticism on the finished product. “When 
I had my first boys in home economics,” 
Miss Sloane states, “in 1925, I had a 
mixed class. Happily they were a group 
of boy athletes who were interested in 
foods and diets and though they had to 
take some jibbing—even from the local 
press—they were ‘regular fellows’ and 
the iibbing soon died out. One boy in our 
present class plans to go to Cornell and 
take a course in hotel management; one 
wants to be a head waiter and several 
want to be cashiers in hotels or restau- 
rants. At the banquets and large din- 
ners which we serve each year they and 
the girls also, serve groups as large as 
four hundred in number.” 

“We are able to help out students who 
have vocational aspirations. Thirty-two 
worked in the school cafeteria—three 
boys are at the cash registers, five keep 
the cafeteria accounts, girls help serve 
and check food and wash dishes. Each 
helper gets a free lunch. Co-operating 
with the school nurse, these lunches are 
given to undernourished children. The 
course now specially given to boys is di- 
vided into movable units—meal planning 
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ind serving; home finance and budget- 
ing, nutrition, clothing, house planning 
and construction; etiquette, courtesy and 
frst aid. Students are taken on field 
trips to observe local architecture, mar- 
kets and practical consumer buying.” 


Here, Miss Sloane interpolated the 
fact that the school cafeteria is self- 
supporting—vegetable servings at 6c, 


soup at 5c, a meat dish at lc. She 
expects to accumulate a reserve this year 
for equipment replacement. Food for 
the cooking classes is supplied by the 
school budget. The cost is from 3c to 
Sc per capita, per lesson, through the 
year. Students are frequently permitted 
toinvite a guest—usually a faculty mem- 
ber—to join them at luncheon when some 
especially good menu is under prepara- 
tion. 

from the breakfast activities, 
Mrs. EI- 


clothing 


Coing 
the visitor was introduced to 
metta De Mott, who 
and family relationships in a 
bright room adjoining a fitting room 
full-length mirror 


teaches 
large, 


which has a_ triple, 
and laundry equipment. And here, an- 
other unique class method was seen. The 
girls of the class were making reports. 
They had spent the morning visiting a 
nearby kindergarten and each girl had 
been observing and making notes on a 
particular child there—studying psychol- 
ogy in a practical way. Now, she was 
reporting on her observations. Each girl 
will follow the same child through the 
year—a half day a week through Oc- 
tober and again in May—and will make 
afinal report at the end. 
studying 


This group is 
family relationships and_ its 
members will try to decide how the fam- 
ily should treat the small boy or girl 
who exhibits this or that tendency in the 
timidity, quarrelsomeness, 


luggishness, ete. 


: 
kindergarten 


Boys’ homemaking class hard at work in their preparation of break- 
They plan the menus, prepare and serve them. 


fast. 











Home nursing classes begin in the high school and are very popu- 
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The Development of Wool Textiles 


Part Il 


Textile Manufacture 
in America 


ISCOVERY of America and its 

early settlement transplanted the 
making of textiles into the new land. 
From the first, the new settlements were 
forced to assume the textile-making 
functions since fabrics for settlers had 
Homespun wool fabrics 


yarns 


to be renewed. 
were laboriously woven from 
which kept the spinning wheels whirring 
in every rough cabin. When the May- 
flower pilgrims landed on the unfriendly 
shores of Massachusetts Bay, to estab- 
lish the first permanent settlement in 
New England, three of the stern Fathers, 
it is related, were wool carders or comb- 
ers. And every woman was familiar 
with the weaving process. As _ settle- 
ment after settlement established itself, 
household after household assumed the 
all-important fabric-making duty. It was 
indeed a rare one which did not own its 
spinning wheel and usually a loom as 
well, fashioned on the family work 
bench and housed in an outer shed. 
While the women were traditionally 
the “distaff side” of the family, and pre- 
sided over the spinning, weaving was 
done by the men, and soon a class of 
professional weavers grew up, working 
the homespun yarns into whatever cloth 
was ordered. As settlement spread, the 
weaver become so important that towns 
competed for his residence, and Massa- 
chusetts early allotted 300 acres to one 
William Hubblefield, of Boston, “in con- 
sideration of his good services in pro- 
moting and instructing many persons in 
the trade and mystery of cloth making.” 
In some communities every step of 
Fulling 
(the important process of shrinking and 


cloth making was done at home. 


firming cloth) was sometimes accom- 


’ 


when all the 
The cloth 
Then family 


plished at “fulling bees,’ 
neighbors came in to help. 
was soaked in soapy suds. 
and guests drew their chairs in a circle 
around the kitchen floor and kicked the 
soapy cloth around with their bare feet. 
A good time was had by all! More fre- 
quently, however, fulling was done by 
professional fulling mills, which also 
undertook most of the dyeing. 

You must understand that the home- 
spun cloth which the country people 
wove and wore was usually woolen. 
With worsted it, was a different story. 
The more exacting work of combing 
and weaving the worsted yarns into fine 
cloth was seldom undertaken by house- 
hold workers, but given to special handi- 
crafters. Sometimes these men put out 
the worsted spinning on commission, and 
an old “History of Pennsylvania” (1698) 
complains of the high wages of spinsters, 
due to the fact that women “are not 
very numerous.” “They have for Spin- 
ning either Worsted or Linen, Two Shill- 
ings a Pound, and commonly for Knit- 
ting a very Coarse pair of Yarn Stock- 
ings, they have half a Crown a Pair; 
moreover they are usually Marry’d be- 
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fore they are Twenty-Years of Age, and 
when once in the Noose, are for the 
most part a little uneasie, and make their 
husbands so too, till they procure them 
a Maid Servant to bear the burden of 
the Work, as also in some measure to 
wait on them too.” 

Among the worsteds of the period 
were serge, calimanco, druggets, crepes, 
camblets, and “tammies’—cloths which 
approached the English standards more 
closely than did the crude woolen mate- 
rials. The more prosperous country folk 
ordered them for “Sunday” clothes, and 
they were widely worn by the fashion- 
ables in the cities, who otherwise de- 
manded imported goods. 

Paralleling this development was the 
growth in the English colonies of a spirit 
of independence which grew more and 
more disturbed. Just as the spinning 
jenny and mule, and the application of 
water power to textile processes were 
revolutionizing textile production in Eng- 
land, came, in 1765, the passage by Par- 


Women were traditionally the ‘‘distaff side’ of the family and presided 
over the spinning. 


was indeed a rare family who did not own its spinning wheel. 


liament of the Stamp Act, taxing mer- 
chandise in the Colonies. 

If you had been living in New Eng- 
land after the Stamp Act, you’d have 
ordered your new suit made of humble 
homespun cloth to show your indigna- 
tion! Merchants agreed not to import 
British fabrics, orders were canceled, 
and rich as well as poor dressed in home- 
spun and vowed to “eat no lamb.” In 
1766 the Daughters of Liberty, at Provi- 
dence, held all-day spinning sessions. At 
Commencement in 1769 the president and 
graduating class of Rhode Island Col- 
lege were clad in homespun, and the next 
year Harvard followed suit. 
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There was a great burst of domestic 
cloth production and at least one near- 
approach to a textile factory. 

This was William Molineaux’s estab- 
lishment, in Boston, started in 1769 as 
a Spinning School, aided by public con- 
tribution. Within a year’s time, in a pe- 
tition to the Legis'ature, he asserted 
that he had already “learned” at least 
300 children and women to spin “in a 
most compleat manner.” Thereafter, he 
added warping and twisting mills and 
looms, ten of which, by terms of his 
lease, were to be kept busy weaving 
worsted cloth. 

This was the same important year 
which, in England, brought the an- 
nouncement of Richard Arkwright’s ap- 
plication of water power to machine op- 
eration. 
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Washing the wool by hand was a laborious task and far different from 









modern methods! 


in 1793, but the owner, alas, ignorant of 
their value, simply ate them up!) 
With the Embargo and Non-Inter 


course laws came a strong economic mo 





Combing the wool by hand to prepare it for spinning. 
(Photographs on these pages by courtesy N. Y. Public Library.) 


During and following the War for 
Independence, the Colonies were thrown 
upon their own textile resources. The 
first American woolen mill operating by 
power was established in Byfield, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1784, the machinery in which 
was built as nearly like the English ma- 
chines as the owners could remember. 
For machine specifications or models 
were a closely guarded secret, and strict 
laws forbade their distribution save in 
England. The first cotton mill similarly 
equipped with modern machinery came 
in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, in 1790. 
Here too plans were evolved from the 
memory of Samuel Slater, the mill 
owner. 

In the early days of the American 
industry the big difficulty in the way of 
successful manufacture of worsteds in 
this country was the inferior quality of 
domestic wool. Although the colonists 
had imported sheep from England, the 
stock had deteriorated under the climate 
of the Eastern colonies, and in 1660 the 
British Parliament prohibited further ex- 
portation of sheep. So down to the time 
of the Revolution, domestic wool was of 
indifferent grade. To improve this situ- 
ation a few Spanish merinos were im- 
ported and patriotically offered at stud 
by their owners. (The first two merinos 


to arrive here were sent to Cambridge, 
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tive for the use of fine wool, and by 
1809 “merino mania” set in, with specula- 
tion running riot, and full-blooded rams 
bringing up to $1500. 

But by 1830 wool was brought in large 
quantities from the West, which had 
opened up fertile fields for pasturing; 
and manufacturers frequently maintained 
their own sheep ranches. By this time the 
\merican industry was in a position to 
compete successfully with British manu- 
facture. From its hand-tool start, the 
technical equipment had evolved to an 
almost modern form, and Massachusetts 
was the rising, wool-manufacturing state. 
Sut the course of the textile industry 
was far from smooth, particularly in 
wool and worsted fabrics. In fact for 
many years prior to the Civil War, it was 
assumed that yarn could not be spun 
successfully in this country because of 
climatic conditions. 

The first 


growths from the carding and fulling 


woolen mills were out 
mill, located advantageously along 
streams. As water power was applied 
to their operation, cloth produced took 
the place of the old homespun. Each 
of these far-flung units was complete in 
itself, performing all spinning, dyeing, 
fabric-finishing and other processes in 


its own plant. 


Manufacture of wool as a_ factory 
product was an industry of some im- 
portance in 1860, but worsteds, first pro 
duced in 1842, were confined in 1860 to 
three mills, all in New England. The 
Civil War brought great expansion in 
textiles and at its close the United States 
found that it had a woolen textile busi 
ness of no small magnitude 

The end of the war between the states 
gave impetus to the growing industry 
Still the vastly 


wool fabrics came from England, and 


superior worsted and 


because of their quality prejudice was 
strong against those produced by domes 
tic mills. Coupled with this condition, 
economic conditions of the Reconstruc 
tion period following the war were ce 
moralizing to a high degree 

In 1808 the fashion editor of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book wrote: “The fall and win 
ter openings have all taken place, and 
the many elegant goods that meet our 
eyes only require a full purse to permit 
any lady to be becomingly and hand 
somely dressed. The latter is certainly 
necessary for the prices are still ex 
ceedingly high.” 

The “elegant goods” were almost cet 
tainly Ol toreign manutacture But in 
spite of turbulent times and the foreign 
dominance of fashion a New England 
mill presented an exhibit of dress goods 
at the Centennial Exhibition at Philadel 
phia, in 1876, which was much admired 
by foreign visitors, and secured an award 
from the judges “for a very superior 
collection of black alpacas, brilliantines, 
figured mohairs, and Roubaix poplins; 
all first-class goods of their kind.” And 
two years later we find Godey’s sounding 
a new note: “As the season advances 
and the new goods are constantly being 
opened, we cannot fail to think that the 
manufacturers (domestic) should be 
complimented on the ingenuity they have 
displayed in weaving.” 

These first “worsted stuffs” were mace 
of combed cotton yarns in the warp, and 
long, lustrous combed worsted yarns in 
the weft or filling. Then came the fash 
ion vogue for imported fabrics known 
as “alpaca, mohair, lusters and bril 


liantines.” They too were woven with 


(Continued on page 
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SELLING YOUR CAFETERIA 


By Mildred Katz, Laura Knaelk and Marguerite Tice 


schools throughout the 


N many 


United States, the 


cconomist is competing with the street 


trained home 


corner drugstore and the 
Milwaukec 


vendor, the 


hamburger stands. Some 
High Schools are solving these problems 
by making the cafeteria the center of 
school interest. The cafeteria can only 
become an integral part of the school 
faculty co-operates with the 
With this in mind 


we definitely set out to get faculty re- 


when the 
cafeteria manager. 
action to menus, policies, ete., by placing 
pieces of blank paper each Friday on 
faculty tables and asking for criticism: 
Most members responded, and we re- 
ceived many fine suggestions as to fa- 
vorite dishes, menus, to say nothing of 
through conference 


solving problems 


that had bothered both teachers and 
manager. Soon the cafeteria had be 
come a school project rather than an in- 
dividual one For instance one faculty 
member, a man, rather haltingly offered 
a recipe of his mother’s for egg cutlets, 
and one of our most difficult teachers, 
after a poor meat dish, was heard ex- 
plaining to the group that one couldn't 
help getting tough beef once in a while. 

Faculty interest means a great deal 
to the cafeteria manager, for much of 
her burden is lightened, but her real 
problem is creating interest within the 
students themselves for youngsters like 
everyone else “follow the leader.” We 
have found numerous ways to stimulate 


Milwauke« 


High Schools, this interest has been de 


student interest In some 


eloped by permitting the student body 
to formulate definite standards and poli- 
Readers, no 


cies for their cafeteria 


doubt, are familiar with the = student 


council form of government It is a 
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Managers of School Cafeterias 
Riverside and Rufus King High Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


central governing body composed of pu- 


pils meeting at regular intervals for the 


purpose of discussing and solving school 
problems. In this manner the entire stu- 
dent body shares responsibility resulting 
in a spirit of cooperation. At Rufus 
King High School, rather than the one 
student body governing all school affairs, 
it has established a system whereby a 
number of councils oversee one particu- 
lar branch of school activity. Among 
these governing bodies are the follow- 
ing: social, school, cadet, bicycle, library, 
publicity, auditorium, and cafeteria 
Each home room elects one delegate to 
represent it at the individual council 
meetings held twice a month. 

The cafeteria council concentrates its 
efforts on the formulation and regula- 
tion of the dietetic and social problems 
involved in successful cafeteria manage- 
ment. Each of the 54 homerooms sends 
one representative to meet with two fac- 
ulty advisors at the semi-monthly meet- 
ings. Opinions and problems are present- 
ed and impartial discussions follow. The 
representative then returns to his home- 
room with a complete report of the var- 
ious problems presented at the council 
meeting. At the following meeting he 
votes according to the decision of his 
group. Thus, the ideas and desires of 
the student body become a part of the 
cafeteria policies. 

For instance, one of the problems faced 
was that of competing with corner drug 
stores and street vendors in the sale of 
ice cream and sundaes. The council sug- 


gested the inclusion of sundaes and 
malted milk as a part of the regular 
menus. Soon after students reported 
that cafeteria merchandise did not com- 


pare favorably with the vendors’ mer- 
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chandise as to size of portion of ice 
cream bars and cake rolls. To prove the 
fallacy of this statement, both types of 
merchandise were brought before the 
student council for comparative analysis. 
Visually, the vendor’s product proved to 
be larger; however, when weights were 
compared the school product proved to 
be slightly greater in weight. This def- 
initely convinced the various council 
members that there was a variation in 
quality. 

Then there was the problem of pupil 
conduct in the cafeteria. Again the 
council formulated plans for the regula- 
tion of such things as the care of trays, 
milk bottles and the disposal of refuse. 
Through that body also the homerooms 
were made conscious of personal con- 
duct. Rowdyism, marring of chairs and 
tables, defacing of walls and similar mis- 
conduct have become taboo by the unani- 
mous consent of the pupils. 

Closely related to the question of con- 
duct in the cafeteria was that of pro- 
viding some sort of recreational facilities 
during the lunch hours. The Cafeteria 
Council felt that by offering varied forms 
of recreation within the lunch room, loi- 
tering in the halls and gencral restless- 
ness could be minimized. There have 
been placed at the disposal of the stu- 
dents, ping pong tables, shuffle boards, 
checker boards, chess boards, and other 
games which the student may check out 
and return at the end of the lunch hour. 
\ piano was also provided and a small 
space reserved for dancing. Again the 
activity of the council has proved val- 
uable, for the pupils now wholeheartedly 
participate in and appreciate the recrea- 


tional opportunities offered. 
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Then, too, special luncheons add inter- 
est. For interest, the homecoming foot- 
ball game and dance was the center of 
school interest in the fall, and we capi- 
talized by offering a surprise lunch in- 
cluding the school colors of orange and 
The 


egg salad, 


black. menu served was tomato 


soup, and a cream cheese 
nut sandwich wrapped and sealed with a 
football _ sticker, 


school colors and orange ice at regular 


cake decorated with 


rate, fifteen cents. This greatly raised 
the interest of students and faculty. The 
English Department used the cafeteria 
as the subject for the next theme, and 
the best was chosen for the school pa- 
At Lincoln High School, a Junior- 
Senior combination, the Junior paper car- 


per. 


ries an article each month on the various 
phases of the cafeteria. Different Eng- 
lish classes participate and the stimula- 
tion for subject matter comes from the 
cafeteria. For example, one month we 
chose selecting a balanced lunch as our 
theme. This was brought to the atten- 
tion of the school through experimental 


work with white rats. They were ex- 


. hibited in a show case in the hall, and 


the foods class cared for the rats and 
planned their diets; the art class kept a 
chart for us, and_ the class 


planned auditorium programs explaining 


speech 


the experiment and results. The response 
was most gratifying, and we noticed that 
better 
This is just an example of how 


the students selected balanced 
meals. 
a project was carried on through many 
departments. As separate units, we have 
the biology and art departments cooper- 
ating to help improve the appearance of 
Plants, and at- 
tended to by the biology students helped 


the cafeteria. chosen 


create interest in classwork as well as 


cafeteria. Draperies designed by art 
students and executed by the clothing 
class was a project that lent interest to 
school and cafeteria. 

Holiday season again called upon the 
ingenuity of the whole school, and at 
Lincoln High, the plans were made by a 
committee of students representing the 
art, speech, English and foods depart- 
ments. We had a Christmas luncheon 
which was planned by the foods class, 
advertised by the art department in 
clever posters and slides, and a_playlet 
put on by the speech department. As 
the school is located in a poor district, 


we tried to show how one could decorate 


t 


money. 


he home without spending too much 


Large trees trimmed with pop- 


corn strings and cranberry chains caused 


much comment as did the holly wreaths 


and counter with its apple Santa Clauses. 


(The faculty bought all our decorations 


so no 
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ample time sheets used in the cafeterias 
described. 
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A simple system of checking daily at- 


tendance is shown above. 


Each worker 
checks in on arrival in the morning. 


After iunch space is provided for dancing and games 


that attended our Christmas lunch neces 


sitated sending out for food three times 


during the lunch periods \fter this, 
the inte 


a holiday 


rest was so high that days before 
students would stop in the hall 
and say, “What's the special going to be 
fine ” 

The commercial department plays a 
part in the success of the school 
High School, 
lonated their 
Namely, by 


inventory, 


1- 
i 


arge 


cafeteria. In Rufus King 


commercial students hav: 


services in varied ways 


taking of the physical 


com 


puting the monthly profit and loss state 


ment, daily food cost accounting and 
general secretarial duties. Office prac 
tice classes have contributed their serv 
ices by making up the mimeograph forms 


for application blanks, daily cash rec- 
disbursements, salary 
lists. Not only 


does the cateteria benefit from the assist- 


ords, petty cash 


vouchers and laundry 
commercial depart 


ance given by the 


ment, but the student receives practical 
experiences which should prove valuable 
to the 


influencing the suc 


upon entrance business world 
\nother 


cess Of a 


tactor 


high school cafeteria where 


students’ help is used is the contacting 


and hiring of capable young people As 
you know it is necessary to impress the 
fact that the 


students with the work be 


hind 


with 


equal importanc« 
The 


smoothly 


the scenes is of 


that at the service counter 


entire “machinery” must run 


and effectively at all times 


How shall students make application 
for cafeteria positions? Or how shall 
the cafeteria manager seek helpers? Each 
school can work out best its own solu 
tion \s a mere suggestion we offer this 
plan which has proved satisfactory 
When it is made known that application 
blanks are securable at the cafeteria 
ottice many come secking blanks \bout 


(Continued on pag ‘) 





















































Fabricated Food Service Equipment 


Some Suggestions on Construction Details 
of Fabricated Equipment 
By Katharine W. Harris 


Institution Management Dept. 
Cornell University 


HESE observations have grown 
out of an experience with the 


equipping of a rather large college cafe- 
teria and represent the food service di- 
rector’s point of view over the five year 
period in which this installation has been 


in operation. 


General Suggestions 

1. Avoid metal banding so frequently 

used for trimming—it catches dirt. 

2. Have legs of tables or other working 

surfaces threaded so that heights 
may be adjusted. 

. Keep all equipment movable and thus 

make arrangement more flexible. 

a. By using rubber tired ball bearing 
wheels with locking device (racks, 
storage cabinets, small tables, elec- 
tric warmers, etc.). 

b. By keeping lengths and widths of 
tables, etc., to a minimum in keep- 
ing with efficient use. 

Edges on all working surfaces turned 
down at right angles with very 
slight roll and with corners rounded 
gives maximum working surface 

and minimizes areas where dirt may 

collect. 

Drawers and undershelf spaces re- 
duced to a minimum and_ supplied 
only where there is a specific use 
for them. 

Undershelving tubular rather than 

slatted, perforated, or solid. 

. Cabinets for storage to be shallow 

(not more than 20 inches deep) with 

a false back if that is necessary. 

Refrigerator racks, cupboards to have 

cleats for taking standard sized 

trays. Garcy stripping for adjust- 
able shelving is useful for storage 
spaces. 

Table or cabinet drawers should be 
small enough so that they cannot 
hold too much and may be taken out 
for easy cleaning. 


Specific Suggestions 
1. Tables: 
a. Lengths 5 feet or 6 feet by 2 feet 
6 inches or 3 feet. 
Sound-proofing paint applied to un- 
der surface of metal tables to re- 
duce noise. 
Wood-top cutting or utility tables 
treated with oil to make them less 
rhree talks given at the symposium on ‘Fab- 
ricated Food Service Equipment,”’ at the con- 


ference of Food Service Directors, Rochester, 
New York. 
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susceptible to staining (not appli- 

cable to surfaces used for rolling 

pastry). 
2. Sinks: 

a. Not too deep or large, especially 
where women are using them (22 
inches by 22 inches by 10 inches or 
12 inches for each compartment). 

b. Would suggest one large single 
compartment soaking sink made to 
take baking pans, trays, bowls, etc., 
as auxiliary to pot and pan wash- 
ing sinks. 

c. Lever handle for opening and clos- 
ing outlet valve located under bot- 
tom of sink. 

d. Sink bracketed to wall wherever 
possible with 2 legs instead of 4 
legs. 

Bain-maries or steam tables require 
overflow pipes. 

Equipment racks: 

a. May be enclosed on three sides with 
solid metal to give a neater looking 
and more dust proof piece of equip- 
ment. 

b. May have a roller type door or 
shade which pulls down when the 
day’s work is done. 

c. Racks should not be more than 4 
feet long by 20 inches or 24 inches 
deep (determine more exact dimen- 
sion on basis of equipment to be 
stored on shelves). 

d. Use rubber tired self-locking wheels 
so that racks may be easily moved 
for cleaning around and behind. 

Hot food service counters: 

a. Electrically heated counters have 
some outstanding advantages but 
arrangement of wells requires very 
careful consideration in order to 
achieve flexibility. 

b. Steam heated counters: 

(1) Flexibility achieved by using 
12 inches by 20 inches remov- 
able panels with the desired 
cut-outs to take various sizes 
and shapes of containers. 
Where these are used, storage 
space behind the counters 
should be provided. 

c. Dish shelf should be located a little 
below serving level so that dishes 
may be kept reasonably warm and 
off the top of the counter to the 
extent that this is feasible. 

d. Dish storage should be behind 
rather than underneath counter. 


e. Access panels provided for getting 
at electrical or steam connections, 
water or waste lines. 

f. All valves, switches, etc., located 
in one panel. 

6. Cold counters: 

a. One cold unit should form a section 
of the hot counters so that cold 
meats or salads accompanying 
meats or entrees may be served. 

b. Shelf space under counters may be 
provided by means of movable 
racks which may be pulled out for 
supplying and for easy cleaning. 
(1) Should be carefully planned to 

take standard sized tray. 
(2) Cleats used to receive trays 
rather than shelving. 

. Provide maximum space for iced 
counters if a variety of salads and 
cold plates is offered. 

7. Hloods—Use of ferred ceiling is pref- 
erable to separate steel or glass 
hood. 


Monel Metal 
and Stainless Steel 
in Food 
Service Equipment 


By Etta H, Handy 


University of Rochester, 


ARKED improvements have been 
M made in recent years in equip- 
ment designed for the more _ efficient 
preparation and service of high quality 
foods. Among the more noteworthy of 
these new developments are the fabrica- 
tion of non-corrosive alloy metals such 
as monel and stainless steel by special 
processes designed to make these metals 
more widely used in food service. 

The food executive seeking a metal 
which will satisfy the practical demands 
of a high class food service finds at 
present these two favored metals from 
which to choose in the fabrication of 
most custom made equipment. Soth 
monel and stainless steel are strong, 
tough, “workable” and durable. To the 
designer they have the necessary ele- 
ments of strength, permanence, and 
beauty. They have a sheen, an alive- 
ness, and a soft silvery color tone that 
is valuable in the decorative treatment 
of the service rooms as well as_ the 
practical features essential to their use- 
fulness and sanitation. 

Monel metal and stainless steel have 
a similar appearance although each has 
special properties and qualities. The 
color of the metals varies slightly with 
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the composition and finish. The finish 
of these metals may be dull or bright 
and the higher the polish the more easily 
scratched. The degree of finish is indi- 
cated by a gradation in number ranging 
from No. 1 or the hot rolled finish to 
No. 8, a mirror finish on one or both 
sides. 

Monel metal as a natural alloy with 
about one-third copper, two-thirds nickel 
and a small amount of iron might be 
considered almost a nickel bronze. It 
has the strength and toughness of a mild 
steel. It is whiter than nickel silver and 
may be wrought and fabricated by proc- 
esses similar to those used on stainless 
steel for indoor use. It is a superior 
metal for fine craftsmanship and the de- 
signer may work for grace combined 
with strength. Monel matches stainless 
steel closely in color, but it has a softer, 
more silvery tone in appearance. It is 
a dependable, efficient and economical 
metal and one of permanent beauty if 
well cared for. 

The term stainless steel is applied to 
an alloy of iron and chromium or more 
often an alloy of iron, chromium, and 
nickel with a very low carbon content. 
A common example is an alloy of 18% 
chromium, 8% nickel, with the trade 
name “18-8,” made by the U. S. Steel 


Corporation. Other stainless steels are 


Allegheny metal made by the Allegheny ° 


Steel Company, Resistal K-A2, made by 
the Crucible Steel Company, and Enduro 
K-A2 made by the Republic Steel Cor- 
poration. These stainless steels are 
slightly harder than monel, and in gen- 
eral a little more resistant to marring 
of the surface. Metals oxidize or tarnish 
to a greater or less extent, and in a damp 
climate stainless steel does not tarnish 
as much as monel, which has a higher 
copper content. 

In some localities stainless steel sheets 
have been slightly:*less expensive than 
monel, but the cost of polishing is some- 
times a little more. ‘Therefore monel 
and stainless steel are frequently used 
as an optional choice when bids are sub- 
mitted. Until recent months monel has 
usually been considered preferable if 
there was much acid food in contact 
with it, as in soda fountain use. With 
the constant improvement in the fabri- 
cation of these metals for equipment 
there is very little choice in most instal- 
lations other than personal preference. 

The use of these metals in equipment 
designed for food service has increased 
very much in the last few years. They 
are resistant to stains and to corrosion 
and are safe and sanitary in contact with 
food materials. They present a good 
appearance, clean easily, have a degree 
of strength and toughness which pre- 
vents general scratching or denting of 
the surfaces and have a reasonable cost 
in proportion to the long depreciation 
period, 
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Gauges of Metal for School 


Lunchroom Equipment 
By Hugh B, Johnson 


Board of Education 
Rochester, New York 


HE following are my own personal 

conclusions and do not necessarily 
represent the view of the Rochester 
3oard of Education. 

I shall try to introduce the subject of 
desirable gauges of metal for school 
lunchroom equipment from the point of 
view of the architect. The need of ex- 
plicit specifications has been discussed. 
I should like to point out that the archi- 
tect is the person to whom you can go 
for disinterested advice on materials, de- 
sign, and the construction of equipment. 
By carefully designing and specifying all 
parts of the equipment, he can obtain 
the fair and open competition of compe- 
tent bidders that you desire. 

One of the important items of the 
specifications is the gauge, quality, and 
type of sheet metals to be used. In the 
U. S. standard gauge, the gauge num- 
bers are in inverse ratio to the thick- 
ness; thus, 22 gauge is 1/32 of an inch 
thick, 11 gauge is 1/8 inch, or four times 
as thick. An easy one to remember is 
16 gauge, 1/16 inch thick. 

For heavy duty working surfaces, we 
have found 14 gauge stainless metal 
(18-8 stainless steel or Monel Metal) 
of sufficient strength. We use very little 
12 gauge metal although | understand 
that it is considered a standard in some 
areas. Sinks are of all welded con- 
struction with rounded corners. 
flat areas of counters and table tops are 
reinforced with less expensive metal to 
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prevent deflection. 

Eighteen gauge stainless metal ce- 
mented to 1 inch plywood can be used 
successfully for lighter duty flat work- 
ing surfaces, where there will be no ex- 
tremes of temperature and moisture. The 
cementing process is still in more or less 
of an experimental stage, and it will be 
necessary to employ a manufacturer who 
has done sufficient experimenting and re- 
search to assure a successful bond. 

For decorative surfaces such as coun- 
ter fronts, 24 gauge stainless metal, ce- 
mented to plywood, is sufficient. 

Shelves can usually be constructed of 
18 gauge metal, reinforced. 

The structural body of items such as 
the steam table should be of 14 gauge 
galvanized iron, sheathed with light 
gauge stainless metal. Galvanized iron 
should be copper bearing ingot iron, not 
galvanized steel. Obviously, this can 
only be a very general statement of the 
subject. Each piece of equipment will 
receive special study in specifying the 
gauges. 

The gauge and type of metal used 
will, of course, greatly affect the cost of 


the equipment. As an example, the cost 
of 14 gauge stainless steel is approxi- 
mately $2.00 a sq. ft. while galvanized 
iron sheets of the same thickness cost 
approximately 25c a sq. ft. How much 
cost is justified in school lunch room 
equipment ? 

We all like beautiful equipment. | 
like it. And I know that you do. Some 
times the best looking equipment is en- 
tirely justified from every viewpoint of 
utility, durability, sanitation, and econ- 
omy. But it is possible to build equip- 
ment too well. We can build so well 
that it is obsolete long before it is worn 
out. We can’t look into the future and 
see which thing is to become obsolete 
or when that will happen. But we must 
consider obsolescence and also the wise 
investment of public funds. 

How much can we pay for appear- 
ance? As an instance, let us examine 
the cost of stainless steel tubing frame- 
work, with welded connections, for table 
supports. The tubing itself is very ex- 
pensive. I have been given an estimate 
of approximately $7.00 for each three- 
way welded connection in the construc- 
tion. The total cost of the framework 
will be perhaps ten times the cost of the 
usual galvanized steel pipe legs and fit 
tings. Considering the possible business 
that can be done in the school lunchroom 
per year, is the cost of the tubing jus- 
tified? 

Galvanized or galvanealed iron can 
certainly be used for shelves that are 
not exposed. There is no time now to 
discuss the use of wood. It will be 
sufficient to say that there is still a place 
for wood in some school’ lunchrooms, 
and in some school budgets. There has 
been great progress in wood cabinet de- 
sign as in all other equipment. 

In view of all that is being said about 
the new developments in welding and 
fabricating of beautiful and everlasting 
metals, it may seem to you that I am 
talking against progress, toward reaction. 
However, the architect must weigh care- 
fully the various factors of cost and use 
in designing equipment for public build 
ings. He will need your help in this 
You can give him the practical viewpoint 
of use. 

His own organization is not equipped 
for research in the specialized field of 
lunchroom equipment. If any research 
is to be done on such questions as: the 
relative wear of equipment materials ; 
obsolescence ; or actual hygiene and sani 
tation as distinguished from appearance 
and tradition, it will have to be done 


by you. 
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Book Reviews 


Care oF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, by 
Lowenburg, Sr. Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, 1938. 300 pp. $2.50. 


Jr. Lowenburg, a recognized pedia- 


Harry 


trician, knows whereof he speaks, which 
gives to this book a ring of authenticity. 
It is intended as a guide to help mothers 
and nurses carry out routines prescribed 
for the care of the child. The book tells 
exactly how to perform the various 
duties of feeding and food preparation, 
bathing, hygiene and nursing, which in- 
formation is especially valuable to those 
who are so inexperienced that they can- 
not follow the doctor’s orders efficiently. 

There are chapters on breast feeding, 
artificial feeding, feeding older children, 
child development, hygiene, prevention 
of contagious disease, care of the sick 
child, and sick room preparation. There 
are also chapters devoted to marriage 


and pregnancy, and the layette. 


Tur CoNSUMER-BUYER AND THE 
Market, by Jessie V. Coles. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York. 1938. 600 pp. 
$3.50. 

This is a textbook for general courses 
dealing specifically with consumer buy- 
ing, or for courses in buying particular 
commodities, such as foods, clothing, 
etc. It is intended to aid consumers to 
be informed and_ thereby intelligent 
about their problems as buyers; to un- 
derstand the present-day market; to pro- 
vide them with a basic point of view 
by which to appraise and evaluate pres- 
ent practices and future action; to give 
them understanding of their responsi 
bility in improving their situation, 

The book is divided into eight parts, 
as follows: Part I deals with consumers 
as buyers, their problems, difficulties, 
habits and motives in buying, Part I] 
gives the structure and functions of the 
market and the costs involved. Part III 
analyzes the retail market as viewed by 
consumers. Financing consumers and 
price problems of consumers are dis- 
cussed in Parts 1V and V. Selling de- 
vices, advertising, sales-persons, brands, 
labels and standards, and their relation 
ship to consumers are evaluated in Part 
VI. Part VII deals with government aid 
and protection for consumers and in 
Part VIII a program for improvement 
is outlined, 

The book is an ouigrowth of courses 
in this field offered in various colleges 
and universities over a period of years 
\lthough intended specifically for col 
lege and university students, it should 
be of equal interest to adult study 
groups, to homemakers, to high school 


teachers and students. 
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Cotor AND Line IN Dress, (Revised 
Edition) by Laurene Hempstead. Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., New York. 1938. 350 pp. 
$3.00. 

This book, as the title indicates, con- 
cerns basic principles of color and line 
and their effect upon the face and figure 
of the wearer. It is replete with 
sketches of right and wrong effects, 
which graphically illustrate those cardi- 
nal principles laid down by the author. 

The text is divided into three parts— 
the first part concerns the face, the sec- 
ond part the size, and the third part the 
ages of women. Included in the first 
part are the problems of hairdress, orna- 
ments, necklines, hats, and colors. In 
the second part, the chapters deal with 
optical illusions affecting the figure, tex- 
ture, color, devices to enlarge or mini- 
mize various parts of the figure, and 
lines for improving the figure. Part three 
concerns proper clothes for children, the 
teen-age miss, the young woman, the 
middle-aged and the elderly woman. 


THE Repiscovery oF MAN, by Henry 
C. Link. The Macmillan Co., New York. 
1938, 257 pp. $1.75. 

Teachers and other educators may 
find interesting reading in “The Redis- 
covery of Man”. Dr. Link is director of 
the Psychological Service Center in New 
York, and author of the widely read 
book, “The Return to Religion’. He 
says, “The most interesting thing about 
the psychology of recent years is iis re- 
discovery of man and the powers of 
which he is capable when his mind has 
been freed from the prevailing fallacies 
about himself.” 

This eminent psychologist believes the 
definition of man, as simply a cog in a 
machine, which physics and chemistry 
picture, is fundamentally untrue and is 
the concept “which is destroying democ- 
racy and rushing mankind into fascism, 
communism and chaos.” He proclaims 
the spiritual values of man and _ chal- 
lenges him to discard his false isms and 
again become the captain of his soul. 
He demonstrates how men and women 
can transform their talents, develop their 
full powers and mold their personalities, 
presenting a wealth of actual case 
studies which the reader may apply to- 
ward the solution of his own problems. 

Dr. Link says the development of per- 
sonality has not kept up with the de- 
velopment and progress of science, that 
neither educators, scientists, nor the 
Church have been able to define or de 
velop personality, but until we under- 
stand personality we cannot hope to 
understand or remedy the ills of society. 


Bacrerroiocy, by Estelle D. Buchanan, 
M.S., and Robert Earle Buchanan, Ph.D. 


Fourth Edition. Published by The Mac. 
millan Company. New York. 1938. 548 
pp. $3.50. 

This textbook for students in General 
and Household Science has been re- 
vised to include recent developments and 
discoveries in the field of bacteriology, 
New chapters have been added, and sey- 
eral changes have been made. 

There is an excellent introductory 
chapter which emphasizes the value of 
the study of bacteriology and the im- 
portance of this science in everyday life, 
The book is divided into five sections; 

Section 1. Morphology, Classification 
and Distribution of Microérganisms. 
Cultivation and Observa- 
Section 3, 
Physiology of Microorganisms on Their 
Effects of 
Microorganisms on Their Environment, 
Section 5, 


Section 2. 
tions of Microorganisms. 
Environment. Section 4. 
Including Fermentation. 
Microorganisms and Health. 

The authors have selected with great 
discrimination and have succeeded in 
gleaning from a wealth of material a 
well-balanced and well-organized text. 


|, 6 


High Scnoot TrEacners’ Metuops, by 
Charles Elmer Holley, Ph.D. The Gar- 
rard Press, Publishers, Champaign, IlIli- 
nois. 1937. 514 pp. $3.00. 

Intended primarily as a textbook for 
a class in teaching methods, //igh School 
Teachers’ Methods is an excellent refer 
ence book for all high school teachers. 

The scope of the book is a wide one 
and includes material on classroom man- 
agement, motivations of learning activi- 
ties, measuring results of teaching, prob- 
lems of teacher adjustment, and other 
pertinent subjects. A variety of teaching 
techniques is presented from which the 
reader may choose, depending upon his 
particular teaching problem. The chap- 
ter on /labits of Emotional Recreation 
is particularly interesting because little 
has been written on this phase of teach- 
ing. Mr. Holley indicates the need for 
a period of emotional recreation and em- 
phasizes the important part the teacher 
plays in the development of proper emo- 
tional attitudes in the pupils. A list of 
pre-test questions at the beginning of 
each chapter gives an idea of its com 
tent and aids in leading the reader from 
the known to the unknown. At the con- 
clusion of the chapters there are review 
questions and exercises and in addition, 
a list of suggested readings. In the ap- 
pendix, there are many practical sugges 
uons for planning lessons and tests in 
various high school subjects. 

“More effective teaching” is the put- 
pose of the book. From the wealth of 
ideas presented, the teacher will find 
himself better equipped to meet today’s 
problems in high school teaching. 
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Housewives 
in Need of “&xpert” Advice 
on ‘Baking ‘Problems 





SURVEY SHOWS REAL OPPORTUNITY 
FOR HOME ECONOMISTS TO HELP 
CAUSE OF BETTER HOME BAKING 








OMEN blamed everything under the sun 

for their cake failures—from inadequate 
mixing to an “unlucky day.” 

But only 6% understood the important part 
played by baking powder 

This uncovers a need for specific information. 

It offers the home economist who is teaching 

tomorrow’s housewives, a real opportunity to 
contribute to better baking. 

A glance at the photographs below of cake, 

magnified, tells why baking powder is so im- 


texture—cuts down on the possibility of failure. 

Royal Baking Powder, made with Cream of ‘Tar- 
tar, promises a consistently fine-grained cake. 
Royal cakes keep their delicious freshness longer, 
too. “Baking powder taste’ never spoils their 
fine flavor. 

Do your part by telling your pupils this baking 
powder story. Use Royal in classroom work. And 
start them on the road to better baking results by 
advising that they use Royal, the Cream of Tartar 
Baking Powder, at home — for everything they 


bake. 





portant to success in baking. 
It shows why steady baking 
action such as you get with 
ROYAL promotes a close, even 


ROYAL is the only 
nationally distributed 
baking powder that is 
made with a pure 
fruit product—Cream 
of lartar—derived 
from luscious, juice- 
heavy grapes. 





STEADY 
BAKING POWDER ACTION 


This is the normal result of steady bak- 
ing powder action. Note the delicate 
but firm grain and fluffy texture of this 
cake. It will retain its moisture and 
delicious flavor—stay fresh longer. 


UNEVEN 
BAKING POWDER ACTION 


See how an uneven baking powder 
action may ruin texture by breaking 
down the tiny cell walls...make it coarse 
...crumbly. This cake will dry out—lose 
its lavor—get stale more quickly. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of Standard Brands Incorporated 


NEW ROYAL INSTRUCTION MANUAL 


FRE A brand new book —'' A Guide 


to Royal Success in Baking’’ — 
especially designed for class use. Chapters 
include: Correct Temperatures and Baking 
Time, Explanation of Ingredients, How to 
Measure, Cake Texture and Appearance, 
Success Secrets, and, of course, Master City __ 
Recipes. Every teacher should have copies ee, 

of this invaluable book to aid in school meen 
work. Mail coupon promptly, 


for class use. 
Name. 


Addres s 
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Please send free 


691 Washington Street, New York, Dept. 603 


copies of “A Guide to Royal Success in Baking” 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home 


























Glycerine —Its Role as a Sweetening Agent in Foods 


By Lulu G, Graves 


Consultant in Nutrition and Diet Therapy 
New York City 


EW products have made such rapid 

strides in the domain of foodstuffs 
as glycerine. That glycerine plays an 
important part in processing many com- 
mercial food products has long been 
known. Yet not only the average house- 
wife but many dietitians and home eco- 
nomists are still comparatively unfa- 
miliar with this unique culinary adjunct 


and the diversified possibilities of its use. 
This is especially true in reference to 
its function as a sweetener in the sugar- 
restricted diet. 

Today the science of nutrition and 
diet therapy has become sufficiently vital 
to engage the attention of a host of in- 
vestigators with a wide diversity of in- 
terests, including studies in the profes- 
sions for the purpose of increasing 
knowledge and studies in industry to find 
means for making practical application 
of this knowledge. 











classroom use. 


prepared foods . . 


teacher. 


Cookery classes. 





Practical Help 


for your Cookery Classes 


The makers: of Crisco offer you these 4 helpful booklets 
devoted to subjects of interest to Cookery students. They 
are written in a clear, understandable style suitable for 


Each booklet contains tested recipes for tempting, easily 
. typical pupil experiences . . . practical 
information on cake making, deep frying and pastry making. 


Booklets are available at 2 cents each or 5 cents for each 
complete set of four. A sample set will be sent free— 
together with order blank—to any Home Economics 


You'll enjoy working with the new, creamier Crisco. You'll 
like its better results. And you'll find it a real help in your 


Procter & Gamble 


Home Economics Dept. P-339 ..... IVORYDALE, OHIO 
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These activities together with the 
rapid development of health education 
has created a better understanding of 
the importance of food in the medical 
and allied professions and a demand for 
authentic information from the laity. 
This new knowledge and the new prod- 
ucts which science and industry are 
showering upon us are gratifying and at 
the same time challenging to the dieti- 
tian and the home economist. We who 
are in these groups are constantly being 
called upon to answer questions about 
any and all food products, old or new. 

In recent years a large percentage of 
these inquiries have to do with sweets, 
particularly with the effects in the body 
of the several kinds in common usage. 
For many years this was a problem con- 
cerned primarily with the low carbohy- 
drate diet as a therapeutic measure, 
more specifically with the utilization of 
sugars in the treatment of diabetes. To- 
day, the place of sweets in the diet of 
the overweight (obese) is of equal con- 
cern, and many clinicians believe that 
overweight is a predisposing factor in 
diabetes. In both diseases the same prin- 
ciples apply regarding the digestion and 
assimilation of sugars. 

Diabetes is characterized by an im- 
paired secretion of insulin, a pancreatic 
hormone which is essential for the as- 
similation of sugar in the body. No cure 
was known for this disease and eating 
diabetic foods, foods containing little or 
no sugar, was the only relief afforded 
these patients until a method for pro- 
ducing insulin outside of the body was 
discovered in 1921 by Doctors Banting 
and Best, in Toronto. It is now manu- 
factured from the pancreas of animals 
and is available in plain form or in 
combinations such as protamine-zinc-in- 
sulin, and probably other effective com- 
binations will be found in the research 
still in progress. 

Except in severe cases, insulin enables 
the diabetic to enjoy almost as liberal a 
choice of foods as does the normally 
healthy individual, and, by following his 
prescribed regimen, to live and work 
comfortably. With or without insulin 


regulation of the sugar content is the 
important factor. 

The doctor’s prescription is calculated 
to control the disease, preserve good nu- 
trition and provide the number of cal- 
ories of energy he must have for his 
age, weight and the work he does. The 
chief energy yielding foods are starches 
and sugars. Though we identify sugars 
as foods by their difference in appear- 
ance, composition and flavor, as cane 
sugar, molasses, honey, syrups, glycerine, 
et al, all are metabolized in the same 
way and assimilated as glucose. 
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Glycerine as a sweetening agent is less 
well known than most of the others but 
it is beginning to receive greater recog- 
nition in this country. It was promoted 
in Germany 15 or 20 years ago as a 
sweetening for diabetics, and it has been 
widely used in European countries for 
this and other purposes. Here it is util- 
ized mainly by food industries. 

In an investigation in the University 
of Chicago some time ago it was found 
that glycerine readily replaces carbohy- 
drate and that it has the same caloric 
value. While this study was made pre- 
sumably to determine its effect in the 
treatment of diabetes the same things 
hold true for the diet of persons in 
good health. No harmful effects are 


shown even with relatively large quan- | 


tities. An editorial in the JouRNAL OF 
THE AMERICAN MeEpbICAL ASSOCIATION, 
referring to this report, says “It seems 
almost gratuitous to question the physi- 
ologic wholesomeness of a normal di- 
gestive product of one of the familiar 
nutrients.” In the study at the Univer- 
sity of Chicagc 110 grams were fed to 
a man daily over a period of 50 days 
with no unfavorable symptoms. 


Glycerine has a decidely stimulating | 


action on the skin and mucous mem- 
brane and this, too, may be of benefit to 
diabetics. In many cases a scratch or 


break in the skin heals slowly thus offer-. 


ing a potential medium for infection, and 
diabetics are easily infected. 

There are many applications for gly- 
cerine in menus for general consump- 
tion as well as in special diets. It im- 
parts a mild, pleasing sweet flavor to 
foods and lends a smoothness to combi- 
nations and dishes into which it is incor- 
porated. It has the ability to retain 
moisture to a high degree. Because of 
this property it is employed to prevent 
certain articles from drying out and to 
help in keeping foods fresh. It is well 
adapted for sweetening small quantities 
of foods which are prepared in portions 
for one person only; also, to foods or- 





dinarily prepared in large enough quanti- | 


ties for several days’ supply, as cakes, 
cookies, simple sweets and desserts for 
children’s between-meal lunches; or for 
other foods in the lunchbox because they 
keep their original texture and fresh ap- 
pearance longer than when common 
Sugar is used. 

Commercial food producers have tak- 
en advantage of its sweetness and mois- 
ture absorbing properties to a far great- 
er extent than most of us realize. It is 
an important ingredient in confectionery, 
chocolate preparations, gelatines, syrups, 
flavorings, and is used in beverages, pas- 
tries, cakes, cookies and other products. 

The home producer will find it of 
equal advantage in some of her combi- 
nations of salads and desserts, and the 
resourceful home economist may find 
many additional places for it 
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Sewing Contest Winners 

Prizes were awarded to the following 
girls in the nation-wide sewing contest 
sponsored by the American Viscose Cor- 
poration, (details of the contest were 
published in Practica. Home Econom- 
ics, November, 1938): 

In the “Over 18 Years of Age” group: 
Margaret Thurston, Cedar Falls, lowa; 
Geraldine Rader, Elnora, Indiana; Mrs. 
Harris Akin, Fort Collins, Colorado; 
Dorothy Pearson, Reidsville, North 
Carolina; and Mary Louise Welch, Em- 
ery Park, Arizona. 

In the “Under 18 Years of Age” 
group: Gladys Varnell, Chattanooga, 


Tennessee; Thelma Patersen, Covina, 
California; Marguerite Hebert, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin; Clara Rench, Peoria, 
Illinois; and Mary Schillinger, Windsor, 
Connecticut 

More than 4000 sewing teachers en 
tered their classes in the contest and it is 
estimated that approximately 250,000 
girls and women took part. Entries came 
from all parts of the country as well as 
Canada, Puerto Rico, Hawaiian Islands 
and the Philippines. Judges were Mar 
cia Connor, Fashion Co-ordinator of the 
World’s Fair; Claire Corbin, Editor, 
“Fabrics and Ready-to-Wear”, and Dolly 
Whitehead of the J. M. Mathes Agency 


AMERICA’S FUTURE HOMEMAKERS 
DESERVE Americas Finest Gas Range 








ROPER 


for 1939 


With a new 1939 Roper Gas 
Range there’s more incen- 
tive for constructive cookery. 
There’s more incentive both 
in the teaching and in the 
learning. These new ranges 
have every newest refinement 
... every feature that makes 
for speed, efficiency, econ- 


omy, and perfect results. 
They are years ahead in per- 
formance and in styling. 
Find out all about ROPER 
for 1939 now! 


\ 
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GENERAL SALES OFFICE AND PLANT: ROCKFORD, Jt. 
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ROPER heavy, medium, and 
light duty gas ranges for cafe- 
terias. They’re more efficient, 


more economical! 
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You Should Know— 


0s one 


steel and copper cooking utensils made 


very attractive new stainless 
by Revere Copper and Brass, Inc.—stain- 
less steel utensils with flat, copper clad 
bottoms that make for uniform distribu- 
tion of heat and a maximum of cooking 
efficiency. Another good feature is the 
specially designed handles that can’t slip 
The line includes 
a 


or twist in the hands. 
saucepans, skillets, mixing bowls and 
new type of double boiler. 

... The new gas stove made by George 
D. Roper Corporation has an 
“inst-matic” clock control that will auto- 


which 


matically turn on the oven, at the time 
you set, and turn it off again when the 
cooking period is over. 

... The new refrigerator design intro- 
duced by Frigidaire called the “Cold 
Wall”, which prolongs the original fresh- 
ness, moisture and flavor, and retains the 
nutritional values fresh fruits and 
vegetables, as well as leftovers. A solid 
glass partition divides the cabinet into 
compartments. The lower compartment, 
as well as the upper, is refrigerated di- 
rectly through the walls by concealed re- 
frigerating thus keeping 
moist and fresh, and doing away with 


of 


coils, foods 
the necessity for keeping them covered. 


USES Zree HANDBOOKS ON 
INFANT NUTRITION decauése... 


“THEY HELP 
MY STUDENTS 
ABSORB THE COURSE 


QUICKLY” 


Clear Summaries Are Helpful 


The attractive and serviceable serving 
oven (above) made by the West Bend 
Aluminum Company which is designed 
| for heating, crisping, freshening and 
buns, crackers, muffins, etc. 
| Foods may be heated on the top of the 
| stove in the serving oven and then kept 
| hot at the table. Set the oven, with its 
| piping hot contents, on the insulating 

pad provided and then on the table tray 
to be brought to the dining table. 


serving 


When not in use for heating purposes, 
| the serving oven can be put to many 
| other practical uses. The 
| may be used as a salad bowl (for pre- 


base alone 


paring, chilling and serving crisp, cool 
| salads). It is also a handy serving dish 
| for nuts, popcorn, cookies, fruit, etc. The 
| wire basket may be used as a refrig- 
erator basket for eggs, vege- 
| tables, etc., or as an ice cube container. 


fruits, 


Deans Study Democracy 
(Continued from page 73) 


Keliher, called by one of our more ad- 
jectival news weeklies, ‘an able propa- 
gandist for Progressive Education,” is 
an author, an instructor at New York 
University and a member of the human 
| relations commission of the Progressive 


FOR STUDENTS: Miss Storms has 
also prepared a Student’s Leaflet to 


FOR TEACHERS: The Teachers’ 
Handbook by Lillian B. Storms, Ph. 
D., offers a well-arranged, easily di- 


Education Association. Currently, she 
is working on a study of moving pic- 
supplement her Teachers’ Handbook. | tures as a basis for class discussion of 
i; human relations. She conducted a dem- 


Together, they keep classroom inter- 
for the convention, using a 


est at a high level. The Leaflets | 
offer an outline of infant nu- 
trition and show the place of 
the diet. 
Send coupon for as many free 
copies of Students’ Leaflets as 


gested course on infant nutrition 


based on recent scientific find- onstration 


group of ten or fifteen high school stu- 
An _ edited 


from a recent moving picture was shown 


ings. It also initiates instructive 
class discussions and is helpful 


dents as assistants. scene 


in preparing courses and plan- strained foods in and from the situation presented in the 
ning lectures. Send coupon for 


Free copy of Teachers’ Hand- 


scene, the group gained a ground for 
The picture used was 
the 
(perhaps you remember it?) was the one 


their discussion. 


“Captains Courageous” and scene 


book for yourself. you may need. 


where the boy learns to accept responsi- 
bility for a wrong he has committed, in 
this 
|nets so that he and his partner might 


Cf eeeeeeeeeeseseneee 


Gerber Products Co., twisting another fisherman’s 
Fremont, Mich., Dept. 243 

(In Canada, Gerber’s are grown and packed 
by Fine Foods of Canada, Ltd., Tecumseh, 
Ontario) 
Please 


case 


Gerber’'s 
BABY FOODS 


APRICOT AND APPLE SAUCE... BEETS 


| win a bet. 
cost: 

Teachers’ Handbook on Infant Nutrition 
by Lillian B. Storms, Ph.D., containing 
information and suggestions on how to 
make lessons more interesting. 

Students’ Leaflets on Infant Nutrition to 
supplement elassroom _ discussions. 
( )Please state quantity desired. 

(c) A sample can of Gerber’s Strained Food, 


pend me without | That discussion was one of the most 


wi | stimulating ones J have heard, and the 
| credit for its success should be divided 
ad | between the leader and the method of 
| presenting the problem. Miss Keliher 
|later said that we put too much empha- 
| 


CARROTS... CEREAL... GREEN BEANS 
LIVER SOUP WITH VEGETABLES... PEAS 
PRUNES ... SPINACH .. .TOMATOES 
VEGETABLE SOUP 


Seseeeeeeeeseeseeeaseeeeanr 
SQSSeeeeeeeeseeeeseeeeeeea* 


Write name and address in margin. 
SSCS ESSSESSSEREEESESeeeeeee. 
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such as honor, responsibility, truthful- 
ness—and too little emphasis upon pre- 
paring children to meet the tests of these 
virtues when they occur in everyday life. 
To quote one of the girls who entered 
the discussion, “Kids want to be on their 
own but they want to feel that if they 
get stuck or something happens, there is 
some person they can go to for help.” 
An uncomplicated way of saying that the 
basis for satisfactory human and family 
relationships is security! 

Miss Keliher said something else which 
I am going to repeat, both because it is 
most timely and because it serves as an 
excellent introduction to the talk of the 
next speaker at the convention. “Was it 
not possible,” she said, “that this sense 
of security was essential for a democ- 
racy? Nations controlled by dictator- 
ships are nations without individual se- 
curity, for,” she added, “where human 
rights and family life are granted dig- 
nity, the subservience of that dignity to 
dictatorship would be impossible.” 

Her thought was not echoed but im- 
pressively repeated by E. C. Lindeman, 
Director of the New York School of 
Social Work, who was the speaker at the 
convention banquet. His topic was “The 
Unifying Influences in a Democracy,” 
and he listed six of them. That speech 
seemed to me to sum up all the other 
speakers said and to leave in my mind 
the thought that these were not words to 
fill time and space, but a real foundation 
on which we could base our teaching. 

Democracy, Dr. Lindeman said, was 
held together by a sense of basic human 
equality, by a sense of personal dignity 
(which is lost under dominance, for dig- 
nity exists only with freedom), by access 
to relevant knowledge and by discussion. 
“Discussion,” continued Dr. Lindeman, 
“is extremely important. In a democ- 
racy, no problems are finally settled. A 
democracy is based on differences. Dif- 
ferences are valuable and uniformity 
means degeneration. Discussion—com- 
munication, is one of the basic arts of 
democracy. Loss of communication will 
result in class hatred.” 

Honest and efficient public service, and 
education, were the last forces in Dr. 
Lindeman’s list. He made again that 
plea which has come down from all great 
teachers of the past, “. .. let us not sac- 
rifice the inner life to the outer. Let us 
train a man to think, as well as to do, 
so that he can live as well as work with 
his fellow man. Train him for leisure, 
so that he will not fear to be alone.” 

There are escapes, Dr, Lindeman 
added, sought by young people who are 
not prepared to face the realities of life 
There is only one of these which I want 
to mention—not that it is the only im- 
portant one, but because it is one which 
is most likely to affect us at this mo- 
ment, both in our teaching of young girls 
and in our own lives. “Regression,” he 
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calls it—an attempt on the part of many 
young people to evade the issues and re- 
sponsibilities of adulthood by refusing to 
grow up. You all know someone who 
has tried it, perhaps successfully, if 
there has been a financially secure parent 
in the background. Even among those 
who do attain financial independence, 
there may be other evidences of this im- 
maturity, such as the refusal of a woman 
to accept the responsibility of raising a 
family. We who are teachers face evi- 
dences of this same tendency to escape 
responsibility in our daily contact with 
children. It is easier to talk about it 
than it is to do something to correct it. 


The solution we can suggest in the 
light of the information given at the 
conference, would be to provide the girls 
in our classes with a feeling of security, 
of confidence in our support, if it should 
be needed. Then, they should be given 
fully as heavy a load of responsibility 
as they, with their age and experience, 
can be expected to carry. 

So you see, those of us who attended 
the conference of the Deans of Women 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the State of Pennsylvania came home 
with ideas! Good ones, too. The only 
thing we have to do now is to make 
them work! 





NOW- ake Brea with 
MACA 


— The New, Fast, Dry Yeast 


ACA is a new yeast for home bak- 

ing—new in name and form and 
in its combination of advantages. An- 
nounced in a restricted district less than 
two years ago, MAcA demand has grown 
by figurative leaps and bounds. And this, 
mind you, with practically no sales effort 
or drive behind it. 

What does this indicate? To us it seems 
an extraordinary endorsement of the 
product itself, mute testimony that 
housewives like it! Well, why do they 
like it so much? These may be the 
reasons: 

(1) Maca is a dry yeast, yet it works 
fast and (2) it is keepable simply on the 
pantry shelf. That is, it retains its fer- 
ment quality for days or even weeks 


without refrigeration. 


FREE OFFER COUPON 


NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me FREE and POSTPAID a regular size package of MACA YEAST. 


Name 
Address or R. F. D. 


City 


fee eroeeeeceeeeereeererea 


ie een nnnnadn neem mee 


Women have written us that ‘““MACA 
solves my baking problems’’; that ‘‘MACA 
gave me my biggest thrill in 14 years 
baking experience’’; that ‘‘MACA has the 
good points of both dry yeast and wet 
or ‘fresh’ yeast’’. Enthusiastic, genuine 
and honest expressions—maybe you'll 
feel the same way once you try MACA. 

No tricks to work; no magic to per- 
form; nothing new to learn. Just follow 
your favorite straight dough method 
and you can expect successful baking 
results. 

Try Maca YEAST today. You can get 
it at most grocers’ or your store will 
gladly order it for{you. If you want to try 


Maca before you 





buy, send the 


coupon below. 
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A Demonstration Home 
(Continued from page 77) 


Not only are special classes held in 
the demonstration home but the idea is 
stressed in practically all the adult ed- 
ucation classes. Even in the literacy 
classes where reading and writing is 
taught, the idea is stressed that a clean 
home and an attractive home, is more 
desirable both physically and morally. 
The people are taught that a home, 
even though it be furnished cheaply, 
can be attractive and can serve as a 
tonic to the individual. Instead of 
being taught to read and write that a 
cat has four legs and is sometimes black, 


they are taught to read and write things 
that can be adapted, at once, to bet- 
ter living. 

So the days of the calendar covered 
walls and the “baby in the coffin” pic- 
tures are numbered. Some of the peo- 
ple still hate to part with these long 
cherished works of art. Relearning 
is a slow and involved process, Learn- 
ing from the ground up is slower. 
When it is impossible to separate them 
completely from the “calendar art gal- 
lery,” the instructors try to have them 
keep only a few. They show them how 
to mount these on cardboard and shellac 
them over so that they can be washed. 
Thus one aspect, the health menace, is 
removed, as are the fly specks. 











Zowery )AANGE PEKD 


Sexton Iced Tea has ad- 
vanced rapidly in public 
favor because it is 
blended to meet public 
taste. The tea you use 
for making hot tea is not 
the one to use for mak- 
ing iced tea. See your 
Sexton sales- 

man for com- 

plete informa- 


HE difference between 009 and .006 
is infinitesimal—to be exact, it is three- 
tenths of a cent. Yet that figure is the 


difference between the cost of a cup of 
Sherman Blend Flowery Orange Pekoe 
Tea and a cup of ordinary individual tea. 
Good tea is so reasonable in cost, and so 
important to the meal, that you cannot 
afford to serve anything but the best. 


SEXTO 


©1939 JOUN SEXTON & CO... CHICAGO: BROGKLYS 


QUALITY. 
FOODS 


5 
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In this better-home education three 
levels are reached. Those who are too 
poor to even obtain the scrap and buy 
the few materials that they would need 
for redecoration are taught arrange- 
ment and cleaning up of what they have 
Also in this connection a furniture re 
pair project, operated by the WPA, 
distributes through the Welfare De- 
partment, furniture that has been re 
paired or made over, to needy homes 
which have none or where only boxes 
or broken down pieces serve. 

The second level, composing those 
who can obtain scrap or are able to 
buy a few materials including the bur- 
lap, is taught how to make the neces- 
sary pieces of furniture and how to 
redecorate their dwellings attractively 
and cheaply. Some of the people who 
are contacted through the education 
classes, are able to buy some furniture 
already made. These are educated in 
arrangement, in the types of furniture 
that would best suit their needs and in 
what is the best thing for them to buy 
and how to select good pieces. 

Many of the furniture companies 
have cooperated in this movement. 
They have had displays of furniture 
suited to the needs of these people, 
and have permitted classes to go 
through their stores. Many of them 
have even given freely of packing boxes 
and other scrap lumber to assist on the 
furniture repair project, where the fur- 
niture is distributed by the Welfare 
Department. All of these people, once 
they are educated in what should go into 
a home, compose a potential market. 
Raising the level of a few raises the 
level of all to a certain extent. It is a 
cultural cycle that once started has 
amazing possibilities. The eagerness 
to learn, the desire to escape from the 
drabness of their lives, is shown by the 
avidness with which these people fasten 
upon every scrap of information and 
knowledge about beautification that is 
put before them. The effect upon their 
attitudes after they have carried out 
some of the home beautification hints 
could almost classify this type of work 
as decoration-therapy. 

The furniture repair project which is 
operated by the WPA in Charlotte dis- 
tributes its products to destitute fami- 
lies through the Welfare Department of 
the city. Once the furniture is repaired 
or made over it is turned over to the 
Welfare Department and is out of 
the WPA hands. However they work 
in very close cooperation. 

The furniture repair project has been 
in operation for a little over a year 
and has employed for that length of 
time five men and five women at WPA 
wages. It is sponsored by the City and 
County Commissioners, who have fut 
nished the lathes, planes and other equip 
ment necessary to carry on the work. 
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Woolen Textiles 
(Continued from page 81) 


dyed cotton warp, yarns and weft of the 
hair of the alpaca, and mohair the hair 
of the Angora goat. The luster fabrics 
employed, for filling, the long, lustrous 
wools of English blood sheep. 

In the final quarter of the last century 
style was far more stable than today, and 
fabrics retained popularity over a much 
longer period. Eventually, however, the 
lustrous, highly finished fabrics waned in 
favor and fashion turned to the finer, 
all-wool fabrics 
So delicate is 


softer, more delicate, 
imported from France. 
the balance of economics and industry 
that this trend put American wool and 
worsted mills to decided disadvantage. 
But eventually this difficulty, too, was 
surmounted, and this type of fabric was 
successfully produced in American mills. 

In the meantime another important 
factor had developed—the introduction 
and growth in the manufacture of ready- 
to-wear garments. Originally, fabrics 
were made in widths of 22, 23 and 27 
inches. The new methods of garment 
manufacture called for wider fabrics 
that reduced fabric losses in the cutting 
process. Narrow looms gave way to 
wider ones. Simple as this may sound, 
it represents the investment in new 
machinery of millions of dollars. 

From their small beginnings until the 
early 1890’s woolen and worsted mills 
were essentially self-contained units. 
Every process from the raw wool to fin- 
ished fabric was carried on in each mill. 
This was in marked contrast to the sys- 
tem which had developed in England 
where certain mills merely reduced the 
raw wool to a condition where it could 
be spun; others did only spinning; still 
others bought the yarns and completed 
the weaving process. Dyeing and finish- 
ing of the fabric was performed by yet 
another type. 

The advantage of such a system was 
clearly indicated when Congress, in 1893, 
removed the duty on foreign wool. To 
domestic manufacturers, this amounted 
to economic revolution. It resulted in 
the closing of many mills, and_ finally 
brought about the development of the 
English system in our country. The first 
United 
Massachusetts in 


large “wool tops” mill in the 
built in 
1896. By specialization in the various 


States was 


processes, the American wool and wor- 
sted industry has been able to produce 
yarns and fabrics more economically 
than under the old self-contained system. 
To illustrate, it requires a far smaller 
investment to build and equip a spinning 
mill, than for a complete plant in which 
all processes are performed. 

While the larger institutions do per- 
form all processes, there are today liter- 
ally hundreds of mills which perform 


only one process: spinning, weaving, fin- 
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ishing, and to the consumer the resultant 


Commission 
study the 
worsted industry in the United States 


because of 
tions. 
quire a constant supply of moisture in 


service is eminently satisfactory. 


Modern American inventive genius in 


other fields has had a profound influence 
on the production of worsted and woolen 


Only fifty years ago a Royal 
England to 


fabrics. 
appointed in 


growth of the wool and 


reported that it would be impossible to 


spin worsted yarns in the United States 


unfavorable climatic condi- 
3est results in spinning wool re- 





the air. Invention of modern humidifying 
equipment, however, makes possible the 
spinning of wool, worsted and all types 
of yarn under perfect physical conditions. 

Expansion of the textile industry and 
development through the years, of tech- 
nicians skilled in its operation, have re- 
moved serious early disadvantages and 
have made available to American textile 
improved methods 


interests constantly 


and machinery. Today no country is 


better equipped so far as machinery, 
equipment and personnel are concerned 


(Part IIT will be published next month.) 


VID YOU KNOW TH/S ABOUT SALMON? 





NO ONE KNOWS exactly where salmon 
live during their years at sea. They leave the 
rivers at the age of a few months or a year, 
live in the cold ocean depths for two to six 
years, return instinctively to the shallow 


rivers to spawn. 





THE SALMON’S BIOGRAPHY is 
written on its scales. Just as a tree’s rings tell 
its age, the rings on a salmon’s scales tell how 
old it was when it went to sea, how long it 


lived in salt water. 


ND DID YOU KNOW that canned 
salmon is one of the most econom- 

ical and nutritious of all animal foods? 
Ocean-fresh, meaty salmon is sealed in 
cans with amazing speed—then  seal- 
cooked to preserve all its rich goodness 
and flavor until the cans are opened any- 


where in the world, any day of the year. 


Canned salmon is rich in iodine, vita- 
min D and the Pellagra-preventive 
factor—and is a good source of pro- 
tein, food energy and such essential 


minerals as iron and phosphorous. 


| WELCOME | 











NO MATTER HOW FAR they travel 
during their years at sea, instinct leads most 
salmon back to their own native rivers at 
spawning time. A few go astray, now and then, 
as some marked salmon have been known to 
spawn in rivers many miles from their home 


waters. 





The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the 
educational material in these books is 
acceptable to the Council on Foods of 
the American Medical Association, 


Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN 
COMPANY 


230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


We Manufacture Cans > We Do No Canning 
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Illustrative Material For 
Home Furnishing 
(Continued from page 72) 


types of rooms. The trained decorator 
rarely does this himself as commercial 
artists are always quicker and more skill- 
ful at such type of work. Therefore it 
seems an unnecessary and impractical 
procedure for the student who is study- 
ing decoration, unless he is planning on 
a long course of 4 or 5 years. 
Tracings.—These are a valuable means 
of impressing upon the memory the out- 
standing characteristics of period furni- 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


ture, the relationships of masses, the 
principles of balance and rhythm. They 
should be done in ink and made prefer- 
ably from large illustrations. To protect 
books, insert a piece of celluloid between 
the tracing paper and their pages. Mount 
the best results and retain for future il- 
lustration purposes. Touches of color, 
with colored pencils, add an interest to 
tracings. 

Furniture Cut-outs—From advertising 
pages have the student carefully cut out 
various pieces of furniture, after mount- 
ing them on very thin pliable cardboard. 
Paste a triangular shaped stand on the 
back of each piece. If care is taken 





You can make the smoothest cream 
soups with Carnation Milk. What a 
difference there is—more velvety con- 
sistency, richer flavor 

—because this milk is 
homogenized!...Try this 

brand-new recipe, and 

write for the Carnation 

Cook Book— 96 su- 

perbly illustrated pages ,, ek einadian 
of exceptional recipes. Cows” 


CARNATION COMPANY 
702G Gas Light Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Please find enclosed 15c in (coin) (stamps) to 
cover cost and postage, for the de luxe Carnation 
Cook Book. 








to select only such pieces as are similar 
in scale, the furniture may be set up in 
groups against a screen shaped like the 
three sides of a room and this produces 
the effect of a furnished room. 

The Complete Book of Furnishings.— 
For serious work, the student should be 
expected to compile a complete book of 
suggestions for the entire room (or 
house). This consists of uniform pages 
containing the selected wallpaper sample, 
the mounted drapery material and _ its 
lining material together with the cur- 
taining to accompany it. On this paper, 
entitled “Window Treatment,” should be 
details of rods, cornice or lambrequin 
design, colors of woodwork surround- 
ing window (use _ tongue-depressors 
painted in show-card colors). Informa- 
tion should consist of yardage necessary, 
including allowance for matching pattern, 
prices of all materials, methods of finish- 
ing draperies, together with samples of 
fringes, tassels, etc., etc. 

This idea should include pictures of 
furniture, together with sizes, woods, 
makes, manufacturer’s names, cost, etc. 
The instructor must decide how com- 
plete the information desired shall be. 
Such a book will have pages devoted 
to lighting fixtures, fireplace equipment, 
accessories, etc. The making of this 
book develops careful attention to detail 
and teaches the student the practical 
facts which every well-equipped dec- 
orator must know. It turns a theoretical 
course into one that is practical and 
trains the student how to proceed actu- 
ally to do a decoration job that is ac- 
ceptable in the commercial field. 


Practical Equipment 
Since lack of space does not permit a 
more detailed discussion the following 
list will merely suggest the things that 
are definitely of value to the serious 
teacher of the subject of house furnish- 
ing. Their uses are obvious. 

. Paint manufacturer’s color cards. 

. Color cards of calcimine and sim- 
ilar wall finishes. 

. Builder’s insulating silver paper to 
suggest various uses of metal in 
the home. These may be had in 

silver and copper color. 

. Blue prints of houses and several 
sets of working details. 

. Manufacturer’s upholstering and 
drapery swatches—(about 3” by 5” 
in size). 

. Decorator’s samples, 1% yards 
long, which may be borrowed. 

. Rubber cement. 

. A very sharp stencil knife. 

. Manufacturer’s free booklets—For 
lists see home decorating maga- 
zines, which often have their own 
leaflets, costing only five or ten 
cents each, 

. Builder’s materials, such as Cclo- 
tex, Firtex, etc. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Progressive Home 
Economics 


(Continued from page 79) 


Just now, Miss Sloane is working on 
a project designed to show how far the 
training she has given has been put into 
practice. “Some of my 1925 boys are 
now married,” she points out, “and I 
have recently formulated a question- 
naire which is to be sent out to them. 
It is a survey sheet, a copy of which 
is to be sent to both husband and wife 
and it asks about the division of labor 
in their home. They are requested to 
list the type of duties each performs— 
who gets breakfast, who gets Sunday 
dinner, who does the work after dinner 
at night, how much care the father gives 
to the baby. There are special questions 
as to division of labor in the home where 
both husband and wife work outside. 

Each instruction unit in the Lawrence 
High School has a club revolving around 
its special interests. These clubs meet 
out of school hours and the instructor is 
present to guide the programs. The aim 
is to make them as social in character as 
possible. One of these clubs, which is 
under the direction of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department, is called Social 
Form. This is looked on by the faculty 
as of definite importance to the entire 
school. It is composed of two repre- 
sentatives from each home room chosen 
by the students of the room to represent 
them socially. It meets weekly and 
plans and manages, as student activities, 
all the social events of the school, such 
as tea dances, luncheons, teas and sea- 
son parties. The aim of the group is to 
promote higher standards of courtesy 
throughout the school. Each week, the 
members carry back to their own class 
rooms some point of courtesy to stress 
for the ensuing week. Reactions from 
the activities of this group are evident 
in the cafeteria, in class rooms and cor- 
ridors where student conduct shows it- 
self as being intelligently self-directed 
and self-controlled. 

Other evidences of the influences 
growing out of the Social Form group 
are found in the various social functions 
held during the school year. Even some 
of the teachers were surprised when, at 
a stag party given in their honor last 
spring by a group of home economics 
boys, the youthful hosts came forward, 
With extended hand, to greet them, say- 
ing: “We are so glad you could come, 
Mr. Blank.” For this occasion, the boys 
arranged buffet refreshments, set in 
masses of flowers, candle lighted. And 
the teachers had so much fun playing 
bridge with their hosts, that Miss Sloane 
had to go in and remind them that their 


pare the festivities for the June recep- 
tion to the faculty. This is held in the 
spacious court, planted with evergreens 
and rhododendrons, which is at the cen- 
ter of the school building. A piano is 
brought out, the table spread, tea is 
served and all the social arts and graces 
acquired during the preceding months 
are put into practice. This occasion 
demonstrates that the boys and girls of 
Lawrence High School can hold their 
own in any social group with poise and 
self-confidence. 


Special training in homemaking begins 
in the 7th grade of the Lawrence school 
system in the home living unit consisting 
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‘Splendid helps... 


practical and interesting,’ | 


of instruction in food, clothing and fam- 
ily needs and relationships. The high 
school, in addition, provides training in 
child care, home nursing and home build- 
ing. For boys, there are special projects 
which show them how the duties of raan 
in helping the project of family life can 
best be worked out. 

Miss Sloane affirms that “whatever 
point of success has been reached, much 
of it is attributable to the constant co- 
operation, loyalty, effort and agreement 
on objectives of the teachers in my de- 
partment.” She says that a statement of 
Kilpatric has strongly influenced her own 
objectives, to wit: “We learn what we 





teachers say 


‘Send for Free Sample Volume 


‘My class is so interested in the Better Buy- 
manship booklets,’’ ‘‘Just the material we 
need,’’ ‘‘Extremely valuable teaching mate- 
rial,’” so go the comments of teachers who 
have used the Better Buymanship booklets in 
their classes. 

You, too, should find these booklets very 
helpful—both in vour classes and as reference 
manuals. Each of the 22 volumes in the series 
is a practical digest of all that is new and re- 
liable on the subject discussed—a compact vol- 
ume of usable material from widely scattered 
sources. Written by impartial authorities, the 
booklets are dependable guides to intelligent 
buying of food, clothing, household equip- 
ment and most other family needs. 


Revised periodically 


New subjects are constantly being added and 
former editions revised. If you are already ac- 
quainted with these helpful booklets, we sug- 
gest that you make sure that your set is com- 
plete and that you have the latest editions. 
The coupon below will bring you a sample 
volume without obligation and a complete 
list of the titles now in the series. 





HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


‘Doctor of Family Finances’ 


~.. one of America’s leading family finance organizations with 240 branches in 153 cities 











now in the series. 








Research Department, PHE-3, Household Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Please send me without obligation a sample Better Buymanship volume. Also a complete list of the titles 
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CLOTHES 
are a problem, 
but one that most girls 


like to solve for them- 
selves. 


CLOTHES FOR 
GIRLS, by Todd 
contains the informa- 
tion and training they 
need to solve this prob- 
lem best. 


THE WELL- 
DRESSED GIRL 

is an intelligent con- 
sumer, at least in the 
field of wearing apparel. 


CLOTHING: Selec- 
tion and Care, by 
Matthews 
stresses how to buy and 
how to use. 





Time for New Texts? Consider 
for a First-Year Course— 
CLOTHES FOR GIRLS ($1.56) 


for a Second-Year Course— 
CLOTHING: Selection and Care 
($1.60) 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon St. Boston 











———=Every Home Economist ——=— 
Should Be a Regular Reader of 


THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 
Jormerly 
National Consumer News 
A Teaching “Teol” in C Ed 
$1 a Yoar—12 Vital Issues 
Send fer Free Censumer Training Course 
205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

















NATIONAL BISCUIT 


SHREDDED WHEAT 


THE OR/G/NAL NIAGARA FALLS PRODUCT 


IT’S BALANCED NOURISHMENT 





live rather than live what we have 
learned.” ‘Teachers, she feels, are called 
upon to set up objectives of living rather 
than of learning. 

She has words of warm appreciation 
for the co-operation given her depart- 
ment by the Parent-Teacher Association 
of the school. “Just now,” she pointed 
out, “the Association is helping our em- 
ployment department which finds part 
time jobs for some of the home eco- 
nomics girls after school hours. These 
girls care for children, help get dinner 
or clear away afterwards, give Saturday 
service, etc.” 

During the summer of 1938 Miss 
Sloane spent a month in home visiting. 
“Our students,” she notes, “are drawn 
from homes varying in type and wealth. 
They extend from the lowest negro tene- 
ment home with no facilities to the 
$50,000 a year income class. Therefore, 
we need to know how our courses of in- 
diverse home 
needs in our own community. I was able 
to visit 60 different homes and my talks 
with parents have helped me in the eval- 
uation of the school program. We are 
develop a 


struction can best meet 


now planning to 


correlate in our Boys’ 


classes.” 


It is Miss Sloane’s belief that if young | 
people discover through experience that | 


all phases of home activity can have in 
them something of beauty and order as 
well as utility, the standards so perceived 
will be retained through subsequent years 
and make for more 
American living. 


Home Furnishing 
(Continued from page 94) 

11. Reproductions of 
ings, showing period styles of fur- 


famous 


niture. For instance, Seeman 


Prints and pictures of all types | 
from Raymond and Raymond,* and 
museums | 


large American 
and galleries. 
. Photographs of 


manufacturers, 


many 
furniture from 
who 
very generous. 

Photographs of from 
moving picture companies in Hol- 


interiors 


lywood—likewise generous. 
. Samples of all kinds, particularly 
textiles, direct from the factories. 
firms are splendidly co- 
operative. 


These 


examples. 
Shown 


. Poor 
with similar 

This can be 
individual 


contrast. 
rooms done properly. 


extended to windows, 


pieces of furniture such as daven- | 


ports, lamps, etc. 


The suggestions that have been given 


are only a few of hundreds. Each of 


*40 East 52nd St., New York and 8652 Sun- 
set Blvd., Los Angeles. 
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tailoring | 
course in the County Industrial School to | 
Homemaking | 


graciousness in | 


paint- | 


are always 


Invaluable for 


these, however, admits of variations and 
new uses that will make the work of the 
alert, interested teacher far easier, more 
effective, and for herself, as well as the 
pupils, definitely more stimulating. There 
is generally too much reading and not 
enough doing, too much talking and not 
enough seeing, in the average class in 
Home Decoration. One visit to a new 
house, almost ready for occupancy, is 
worth many hours spent in reading about 
finishes. One afternoon spent in arrang- 
ing a room in a furniture store, after a 
process of selecting suitable furniture 
from the floors, is worth more than sev- 
eral lessons spent in a discussion of fur- 
niture grouping. But to do these things 
successfully, the teacher herself must 
have ideas, training, and be alert to our 
changing times, manners and ideas for 
furnishing the modern home, now calle: 
“a machine for living.” And she wiil 
find it much easier to meet these re- 
quirements if she trains herself to look 
for and use the wealth of illustrative 
material available. 





The PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Sessions \ 


Graduate and_ under- 

Taduate courses. in 

dult Education; Child 

Development and Fam- 
ily Relationships; Consumer Education; 
Dress Design; Home Management; House- 
hold Equipment; Nutrition; Institutional 
Administration; Related Art; Home Eco- 
nomics Education. 

Main Summer Session—July 3 to Aug. 11 
Inter Session—june 13 to June 30 
Courses satisfy certification and degree re- 
quirements. Moderate fees and expenses. 
Unusual recreational facilities. For further 

information, address 
DIRECTOR OF HOME ECONOMICS / 








The PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


State College Pennsylvania 











EVERY ROAST 
Done ta a Turn! 


Tell ‘‘at a glance’’ when roast 
is done to your liking — rare, 
medium or well done with method 
recommended by cooking experts. 
Retains juice and flavor. Reduces 

shrinkage. Accurate, 

. Safe to use. Easy 
to clean chromium finish. On sale 
at drug, hardware, department 
stores or, sent post paid. 


ROCHESTER MFG. CO., INC. 
6 Rockwood St., Rochester, N. Y 


ROCHESTER roast meat 
THERMOMETER 
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Selling Your Cafeteria 
(Continued from page 83) 


mid-semester is a splendid time to have 


application blanks filed. These applica- | 


tion blanks (see page 98) should be in- 
formative for in no better way can the 
manager acquaint herself with the appli- 


cant. From it may be learned such facts | 


as: age, scholastic average, character 
rating, family status and student reac- 
tion to qualifications needed for cafe- 
teria positions. This general informa- 
tion, plus recommendations, guides in 
the selection of workers. 

The qualifications necessary for a cafe- 
teria job should be set high. When the 
cream of the student body work in the 
cafeteria, prestige comes to this work. 
Cafeteria interest develops, students be- 
come more strongly cafeteria minded and 
the noon hour finds them in the cafeteria 
enjoying highly nutritious food served in 
wholesome surroundings for but a bit 
more than actual cost. The nature of 
cafeteria work demands alertness, effici- 
ency, judgment and thus the capable 
worker must be sought. Along with 
mental abilities we need to have excel- 
lent physical qualities. The attractive, 
neat, clean, healthy, friendly, courteous 
individual is the type who belongs be- 
hind the service counter, at the dish- 
washer or on the general clean-up crew. 
Customers quickly acquire the feeling of 
confidence in the cafeteria and their pat- 
ronage is assured. 
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“Time and Money Saving Meals” is 





|@ collection of tested recipes and 


| menus which has been compiled to 


| give assistance in preparing appetiz- 


. ee ’ 
| ing, delicious, inexpensive meals that 


When the ‘faculty of a school know | 


that only students with desirous charac- 


ter traits and average scholarly ability | 


are wanted as cafeteria workers and that 
the recommendations are given consider- 
ation, then and then only do they weigh 
carefully what they say of the applicant’s 
worth. The applicant must go to those 
of the faculty who really know him 
and to his home room advisor for recom- 
mendations. It is advisable to have 
statements from the principal and the 
vice principal or dean. No student will 
approach the latter two unless he feels 
confident of favorable consideration. In 
this way the cafeteria manager receives 
much help in selecting a crew. Most 
managers have little opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the student-body. 
There comes to the manager the ques- 
tion who shall I have work for me in 
the cafeteria? Shall I have girls only, 
boys only, or a mixed crew? It seems 
best to allow the actual conditions pe- 
culiar to the cafeteria to be the influenc- 
ing factor in selection of workers. Much 


le 
ipes are more wholesome because, 


| are more wholesome. 

The recipes show how Irradiated 
Pet Milk can be used to prepare 
_dishes with a smooth, creamy con- 


sistency, fine-grained texture, and 





rich, buttery flavor that are, at the 
same time, more wholesome and 


less expensive. 


The dishes made from these rec- 


calling for undiluted Irradiated Pet 
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For Teachers 
to Distribute 
to Their 
Students 





Milk and for Pet Milk diluted with 
less than an equal amount of water 
or other liquid, they include more 
whole milk substances and an extra 
amount of vitamin D. 

These dishes cost less because 
Irradiated Pet Milk costs less gen- 
erally than ordinary milk. Used as 
cream it costs less than coffee cream 

~—much less than whipping cream. 
The cost of the food is further cut 
because in many instances less butter 
is required — often eggs can be 


omitted 





and cream and whipping 
cream can be replaced by using 


Irradiated Pet Milk. 





Please send me, free of charge 





might be said pro and con on this mat- | 
ter—but the opinions swing to an all- | 
boy crew for obviously any work can be | 
asked of a boy when emergency situ- | 
ations arise. How well it is known that 
emergencies have a way of popping up | 
at the most inopportune moments! | 





I teach (subjects) 


Name 





City___ — 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1447c Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


_ copies of ““Time and Money Saving Meals.’ 





in school (grade) 


Address 


State = 


(Fillin completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U.S 


MARCH, 1939. If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 



























































































384 PAGES PRICE $2.50 


There was a young teacher, 

(Oh, dear, was it you?) 
Who worked hard all day, 

And THEN wasn’t through! 
And one of her troubles, 

Aye, there was the rub, 
Was what program to have 

For her HOME EC CLUB! 
Then along came a letter, 

And in it GOOD NEWS! 
And now she is free 

Of THOSE PROGRAM BLUES! 


Did | Say a Wealth of Program 
Materials? Just Look! 


35 pages of what a REALLY 
SUCCESSFUL CLUB does. 

10 pages of constitution, initiation, 
parliamentary law. 

10 plans for YEARLY PROGRAMS 

around a central theme. 

PROGRAM ideas for use at 

club meetings. 

ways for home economics clubs 

to EARN MONEY. 

ACTIVITIES for home economics 

clubs to sponsor. 

25 pages of high school ETIQUETTE 
for club study. 

25 pages of PERSONALITY 
DEVELOPMENT for club study. 

25 pages of HOME ECONOMICS 
EXHIBITS for club use. 

50 home economics SONGS 
for every occasion. 

25 pages of short HUMOROUS 
selections. 

25 pages of short INSPIRATIONAL 
selections. 

50 pages of HOME ECONOMICS 
PLAYS (15 new plays) 

35 pages of FASHION SHOWS, 
one for every display. 

35 pages of ideas for TEAS, 
BANQUETS, PARTIES. 


IF 


IF you have a club you will find this book 
a treasure. 

IF you want to. have a club this book will 
help to organize a club and carry it 
through,—or 

IF you don’t have a club this book will 
plan your teas, parties, assembly, and 
public programs, and add pep and 
excitement to the classroom. 


100 
100 
100 


Gillum Book Company 
4801 Independence Avenue 


Kansas City, Missouri 














The helpers in a cafeteria are always 
most interested in how their efforts are 
to be remunerated. There are several 
ways we may pay these helpers. Shall 
we consider them and allow the reader 
to decide which one seems the best? 
Payment through lunches will be consid- 
ered first. Each helper must definitely 
be told the value of lunches allowed for 
each day. Further, from, just what of 
the daily menu he may make his selec- 


tion. These allowances we believe range 
from 20-30c per day having been af- 
fected or determined by current costs 


and the amount of time given or the 
nature of the work Balanced, 
sensible, nutritious lunches will not ‘be 
selected by workers if no restrictions are 
placed on choice. A tempting expensive 
dessert or a number of hot dogs will cut 
heavily into the allowance, leaving little 
for regulating or protecting food dishes. 
Would not the maximum of 


done. 


one-third 
restriction of total for desserts be wise? 
May we say that no more than two hot 
Should we 
not insist on milk or a milk dish, fruit, 
vegetable or salad be included on each 
day’s tray? 


dogs or hamburgers a meal ? 


Then when the helper se- 
lects his tray he should be required to 
pass down the line, be served and tray 
checked. This eliminates difficulties and 
Servers must be as 
conscientious in serving cafeteria helpers 
as they are of all other patrons. 

The cash payment is a simple method. 
The 


lower 


shows fair play. 


rate as determined is likely to seem 


than the allowance made for 


The 


cludes the slight profit charged to cost 


lunches. In reality no. first in- 
The daily pay rate 
we find to be 15-25c—paid for thirty to 
The 


semi- 


of food as served. 


sixty minutes of service rendered. 


pay may ‘be received monthly, 


monthly or weekly. The boy has a defi- 


nite income, he learns that pay means 





having worked and consequently may 
help him to become a wise consumer. 
The plan leaves no chance for anyone 
to take advantage or show partiality. 

If a system of checking attendance is 
kept, computing service hours is simpli- 
fied and pay roll quickly made up. The 
workers can readily see if computations 
are correct (see page 83). It is wise to 
have the crew sign their name designat- 
ing that pay has been received. A simple 
way to work this out is shown in the il- 
lustration on page 83. In this way the 
manager safeguards herself as there is a 
permanent record plus teaching the 
student correct business procedure. 

3efore any high school cafeteria can 
become a success it must be understood 
and well thought of by the entire school 
and the community it serves. This we 
feel is best accomplished through knowl- 
edge, service and constructive criticism 
and active. participation by all depart- 
ments in the school. 


CAFETERIA APPLICATION BLANK 
eR Pe PC eG ey TC ee ery 
LEE stiaesaee RIGMMETOOM 4 6.56604 Age.. 

2. Have you had experience in Cafeteria 

it, $e RES ees DVEMEOS: acatesp caw’ 
3. Ie your father employed? ........c.2ceee 
URNS haa de eae cele § aivusie's 
4. Is your mother employed? ............... 
MUM, ok 35 55600 s Sabu. cede. 


5, TOW Way i TAMMY! oes osc ccescveces 
6. If you may have a choice of 

assignment do you prefer? ............-- 
7. Are your response grades 80% or above?.. 


8. Are your class grades 80% or above? 


a cafe- 


. List the qualities which you feel 
teria employee should possess. 1. 


10. Before application is considered a written 
recommendation from 
teacher should be filed with the Cafeteria 
Manager. 


your homeroom 


plus homeroom teacher’s 


must then be approved by 


. The application, 
recommendation, 
the principal. 








ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, IIl. 


far ahead of 1937. 
$2600 in high schools; 


Bachelors’, Masters’, Doctors’ wanted for 1939. Best schools and colleges 


our clients. 


Cor. Agencies: 


Established 1885. 


Supply practically exhausted. Salaries from $1000 to 


Send for folder today. 
535-5th Ave., N. Y. 


Placements in HOME ECONOMICS in 1938 
colleges. 


up to $4000 in colleges and teachers’ 


NATA. 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 








Flatiron Bidg. 


57th 


NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
Palace Bldg. 


SPOKANE 
Columbia Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY 
N. Y. Life Bidg. 





rEAR 
LYON & HEALY BLDG. 





HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS ofons. 


Wanted for High Schools & Colleges. 
ADDRESS ANY OFFICE—Dept. 11. 


One fee registers im all 





SEWING ROOM SUPPLIES 


Pinking Machines 
Pinking Shears 
Dress Forms 

Skirt Gauges 

Pins, Needles and 
Many Other Items. 


Chicago Send fer Price List 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
300 W. Adams St., Chieage, Ill. 







Complete 
F.O.B. 

















TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


dem 
f Ft J ects =f 
OUR SERVICE IS Foods, Cl Arts. Address 1200 
NATIONWIDE Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, tll. (N.A.T.A.) 





Weeh-quateped teachers of Home Economics are in great 


‘ors Toned in Home Economics 
Education, 
Economics. We 


We have requests for administrators and_instruc- 
Education, Consumer 
gat the sociological asp Home 
many calls for those prepared in 
othing, and the Related ft 











The experienced teachers we 
moved from one position to 





another last year received, 
on an average, a salary in- sk, dekeen Se. 
erease of more than $225. Member N.A. 


HUGHES 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


eel 
T.A 


Very fine college positions 


for teachers with higher de- 
grees. Excellent city and sub- 
iW urban positions for high 


school teachers. 








If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 






HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA 
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BEMBERG 


5 ANNOUNCES 


‘| TESTING PROGRAM | 


——— 





, To insure the maintenance of a high standard in the quality of 
“BEMBERG?” rayon dress fabrics, we will put into effect beginning January 1939, 
a program for testing serviceability. In the field of dress fabrics, such merchandise 
as meets the approved standards of construction, cleanability, shrinkage and color- 
fastness will be permitted to carry our BEMBERG “certified” tags and receive 
our promotional cooperation. 

testing of samples and the subsequent check-testing of goods in the market. Tags 


| 
United States Testing Company will be responsible for the original | | 


bearing a seal of serviceability certified to by the United States Testing Company 


will be issued to identify fabrics which meet the required specifications. 


W. are convinced that the plan will provide protection for the 





reputation of our product. It will also materially assist retailers in cultivating 
consumer satisfaction. The trade-mark “BEMBERG”, because of the confidence | 
it inspires wherever used, is an asset not only to us but also to weavers, con- 
verters, dress manufacturers and retailers. This new program is in line with our 


established policy to do everything possible to safeguard this reputation. 


We will be glad to send you, upon request, a folder giving 
detailed information regarding our testing program. Write 


AMERICAN BEMBERG CORPORATION 
261 Fifth Avenue, New York 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 





APRIL, 1939 


























acific island paradise, was the 


uit-entree—the 


ncheons— 


Hawaii, America’s P. 
source of this succulent new fr 
plate. Ideal for summer lu : 
prepare it, simply at- 
crisp romaine and watercress at the _ of 
Jole Pineapple “Gems —_ 
with alternating 


Western salad 
tempting at any season. To 
range 
a salad plate. Pile I 


Hawaii in front of the greens, 


fruit sections, and orange 
m cheese balls rolled 
French dressing- 


slices of avocado and grape 


slices. Garnish with crea 


pped nuts and serve with 


in cho 














— 


ie 


Copyright 1939, by Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Led. 


RECIPE AND INFORMATION SERVICE 


If you are not already receiving my recipe and informa- 
tion cards, send me your name and address. The cards, 
size 4x6 inches, contain interesting and practical recipes 
and important scientific information about Dole Pine- 
apple and Dole Pineapple Juice. They will be sent to 
you regularly free of charge. 

If you have any questions or problems you want to dis- 
cuss, write to me. I'll be glad to answer you personally. 


Dole Home Economist 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Ltd., 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


* Listen to Phil Baker in“ Honolulu Bound” —coast-to-coast 
Columbia Network, Saturdays, 9:00 to 9:30 p. m., E. S. T. 


100 





HOME ECONOMICS PLAYS 


To continue interest in your class work, give a play! 
The ones listed below have been used by many Home 
Economics teachers with great success. 


1. Joan Finds Out. 
One-act play for senior highschool Clothing 
Classes. Seven girls. 15¢ 


. Martha Washington Returns. 
A one-act play for highschool child develop- 
ment classes. Seven girls. 15¢ 


. There Was an Old Lady Who Lived in A 
Shoe. 


Fashion show for younger girls. Pantomime, 
two announcers, any number of children. 15¢ 


. A Television Style Show. 
Lines read behind scenes. Three girls, an- 
nouncer. 15¢ 


. Playing the Game. 
Two-act play on Social Relations. Five girls, 
four boys. 25¢ 


. Renovating Rosie. 
Two-act play on personal appearance. Six girls 
and three boys. 25c¢ 
. Abigail’s Print Shop. 
One-act play for highschool clothing classes. 
Three girls, one boy, and models. 15c 


. Two Short Plays for Clothing Classes. 
(a) Closet Cleverness. Eight color girls, 
models, one announcer. (b) All Day Long. 
Four main characters and models. 15¢ 


. This Modern Generation. 
Three-acts, ten or more highschool girls. 25¢ 


. The Uses of Adversity. 


One-act and three scenes for homemaking 
classes. Five boys and five girls. 25¢ 


. The Fashion Cycle & Facts and Fancies in 
Costume. 


Two short plays for college students. Six girls. 

Any number of models. 20c 
. The Awakening of Amy Brant. 

Two-act play for highschool foods and nutrition 

classes. Nine girls and extras. 15c¢ 
. Hollyhocks for You. 

Deals with family relationships. 5 girls, 2 

boys. 25¢ 
. A Home Management Play. 

Four girls, six boys. 15c¢ 


. The Country Cousin. 
4 main characters all girls. Based on personal 
appearance and good grooming. 15c¢ 


. A Modern Cinderella. 
6 girls. Based on general home economics. 15c 


. Mr. Budget. 
A puppet show on family budgets. Three girls, 
2 boys. 15¢ 


Order These Plays by Number. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York City 














If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 











